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Something About Handling Hoffman Frames. 
BY C. DAVENPORT. 


AST season a bee-keeper came from quite a distance to 

visit me. Iwas very busy at the time, and upon his 

departure I told him Iwas sorry that it was not so I 
could have given him more time. In reply he said, in ef- 
fect, that what he had seen me do would be wortha good 
many dollars to him, as the way I handled Hoffman frames 
was a revelation to him. Altho sincere in what he said, he 
if course exaggerated the matter, but as Hoffman frames 
of late years have probably had a larger sale than all others 
combined, Il am going to say something about handling 
hem, for many who have them consider it a difficult matter 
to handle them rapidly. 

[consider self-spacing frames of some kind (if hives 
have to be moved to and fro from out-yards) as the only 
kind worthy of being considered, and even if hives are to 
remain in one yard permanently, I think self-spacing 
frames far superior to loose-hanging ones. 

[have tried a good many kinds of frames, and frame- 
spacers, and as I believe I have before said, I prefer the 
Hoffman frames above all others, andI do not think there 
is any locality where propolis or bee-glue can be much 
worse, or more plentiful, than it is here. I prefer, tho, to 
have both sides of the projections on the end-bars square 
instead of having a V edge on one side, as this V edge 
allows and causes much more glue to be put between these 
end projections. It is claimed that with these V edges 
there ismuch less danger of killing bees when the frames 
are handled rapidly, but any one who has had many of 
these frames in use for a few yearsina locality where 
propolis is plentiful, knows that in actual practice this is 
not the case, for glue will be stuck on and around these V 
edges until they are as wide and fully as apt to catch bees 
as equare edges are; and as for cleaning or keeping the 
sides of these V edges free from glue, it is entirely imprac- 
ticable in a large way, but both edges of these end projec- 
‘ons must be occasionally cleaned of glue, or in time it 
Will Cause them to space so wide that the frames alone will 
jardly go in a hive, to say nothing about the division- 
board with a space back of it; and the main advantage of 
“‘quare edges is that they can be more easily and quickly 
cleaned, In theory it would appear the other way, but in 
practice itis a hard matter to quickly and effectually clean 
these V edges without danger of splitting or removing some 
methane sage Fs so far as they, on account of having 
this ica “ = hem, make it harder to separate the frames, 
‘eepter ot oo matter, for no kind or quantity of glue can 
ek ee ae end-bar projections that need materially af- 

ease or rapidity with which the frames can be 


handled, excepting the occasional cleaning of the edges I 
have mentioned, and if they are handled rightly to start 
with, this will not be necessary excepting once every few 
years, for in practice I have failed to see that wide spacing, 
uptoacertain extent, does any harm, but while glue can- 
not be put on the end-bars so as to cause much inconven- 
ience, here it is sometimes put on and around the ends of 
the top-bars to such an extent that sometimes in old hives 
with wood rabbets the ends of the top-bars have broken off 
before they would loosen. But with hives that have im- 
proved tin rabbets, Ihave never had any trouble in this 
respect. 

The main reason of my success in easily and rapidly 
handling Hoffman frames is due to a special tool which is 
made from a piece of steel about 10 inches long, 14 inches 
wide, and about 4 of an inch thick. One end is spread out 
a trifle and drawn down thin ; the other end has a piece on 
each side cut off in order to bring it down so that it is only 








Yucca Plant of California—See page 211. 


about 4% of an inch wide. The point is then bent at a right 
angle 4 of an inch from the end. When one opensa hive 
with this tool in hand it is an easy matter to remove any 
frame—propolis cannot stand before it. 

For instance, if one of the center frames isto be re- 
moved, the wide end is inserted between it and the next 
one, and the rest of the frames including the division-board 
are shoved over en masse; while the hook on one end is 
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sometimes very convenient for pulling out a division-board 
or frame, if glue has been allowed to accumulate on the 
end-bars until there is not much vacant space left in the 
hive. Its main advantage is that the tool can be hookt or 
hung on the edge of the hive after the frames have been 
loosened. 

At the time the visitor I mentioned was here, I was 
making artificial swarms from some hives containing Hoff- 
man frames, and some from hives with loose-hanging 
frames. In each instance this necessitated removing all 
the frames, shaking the bees off, and replacing the frames 
in the hives from which they were removed. He timed me 
ona number of hives, and said with Hoffman frames it 
took me from 1% to 2 minutes, while with the loose-hanging 
frames it took from 3to 4 minutes. This difference was 
owing mostly to the time it took to space the latter. 


With me nails and staples have not proved very satis- 
factory as spacers; still, there are many who prefer them 
and object to frames that require the use of a toolto loosen 
them, but here some kind of a tool is necessary anyway to 
loosen covers and supers. 


Shortly before a swarm is put into a hive containing 
Hoffman frames, I drive a wedge that fits very tight be- 
tween the division-board and the side of the hive at each 
end opposite the end-bars. When this is done, if the frames 
are made true, it spaces them accurately at the bottom, and 
by turning the hive bottom side up the frames can be pulled 
into exact position endwise; and if the wedges are tight 
enough they will remain so. When this is not done some 
frames are liable to be a good deal out of position endwise, 
and after the comb is built they will remain so, and bea 
continual nuisance, for one end of the frame may be so 
close to the end of the hive that it will be fastened there, 
while brace-combs may be built at the other end. As combs 
are something that, barring accident, will last nearly a life- 
time, it pays well to take pains to secure straight combs in 
frames that are held true in the hive. 

Southern Minnesota. 


Bee-Keepers’ Mistakes in Colorado —Foul Brood. 
BY ‘**‘ INSPECTOR.’’ 


Y neighbor S. had3 colonies of bees. He called in 
early spring at my house to get afew sections. Of 
course we talkt bees, then I showed him my vat for 

steaming hives and melting wax. 

‘“‘T have a few old combs you may have for wax,”’ he 

said. ‘‘Send your boy down and get them.”’ 


When the lad returned I saw the evident signsof foul 
brood, and dispatcht the boy with a note to my neighbor 
warning him of the danger of letting the bees taste of the 
honey in the hive from which these combs came. But my 
caution was too late; the bees had been allowed to clean up 
the honey daubed on the hive, and the best combs had been 
placed on the grass near by, so the bees could clean up the 
honey. Several weeks later the inspector found a large col- 
ony foul in this yard. 

Near the close of the honey-flow a lady desired her two 
bee-hives examined. ‘The first hive held a late swarm, but 
tho light it seemed healthy, while 8 or 10 foul-broody combs 
lay under and against the hive. Ten feet distant stood the 
parent colony, heavy and populous, with 28 sections well 
filled with honey, but with the center combs of the brood- 
nest foul. 

My German friend stopt me in the road—‘ See here, 
you go right past my house. I want you to look at my bees.”’ 

**T will call Saturday.”’ 

‘All right; I’ll be there sure,’’ said he. 

I came, found L.. anxious to learn all about the bees. 
‘The first hive was clean, and the brood nice. I said, ‘‘ Now 
you see the eggs here, and also the young larve so white, 
and even the empty cells are clean, and shine, all ready for 
the queen to drop in the eggs.”’ 

** And here is the queen, you see.”’ 

‘* Ah, sure! but isn’t she a fine one ?’’ 

‘‘In moving these combs I will cut out this honey built 
fast to the side of the hive. Now can you get another 
frame to put in ?”’ 

‘*O yes, I have some frames of comb upstairs.’ 


This was brought, and on examining found to be foul. 
We carried it to the window, and the shrunken cells were 
pointed out, the cappings with the tooth-pick holes andthe 
dried, coffee-colored matter on lower side of the cells were 
all explained. 
‘*Well,’’ said mv friend, ‘“‘if this is the disease, then 








that hive under the willow has it, for / put some of these 
combs in that hive when I put the swarm in.”’ ‘ P 
‘* We'll goand see,’ saidI. ‘* You handle the frames 
and I will use the smoker, while you see if you can find the 
disease.”’ 

Lifting a frame from the center of the brood-nest, he 
soon discovered the cells containing the foul and ropy mat. 
ter. ‘*/ know what foul brood is,’’ he said ; ‘‘ and now when 
I understand how to treat the hive, I shall be able to avoig 
such a state of things hereafter.”’ 

Several weeks afterward we met, and when I spoke of 
the importance of bee-keepers becoming fully informed re. 
garding the danger, he replied, ‘‘O you are doing lots of 
good ; I would not take $25 for what I learned of you.”’ 

One yard of about 50 hives was found where a dozen 
foul hives were emptied and spread over the ground, and 
thousands of bees were crawling over them. The result of 
this mistake was the ruin of one-half the bees, and no sur- 
plus for that year. 

Another yard of 10 or 12 colonies were all diseased but 
4. The yard was cleaned, wax melted, and bees that were 
saved did quite well; but at the end of the season an old 
hive was found back of the house in the brush; it was dead 
and foul, and when the cover was lifted several bees flew 


out. 
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Large Hives and Small Hives—Swarming. 
BY EDWIN BEVINS. 


EFORE proceeding with the subject upon which I in- 
tend to write, I wish to say that I approach it with some 
hesitancy because I presume Mr. Coverdale to bea 

bee-keeper whose experience antedates mine, and covers 
a far greater number of colonies than I have yet handled. | 
will venture, however, to submit a few thoughts suggested 
by his two articles giving an account of his experience with 
10 colonies in 2-story hives, on pages 805 (1898) and 67(1889, 

What strikes me most forcibly is the seeming inadequacy 
of his motive for making the experiment. I say seeming 
inadequacy because it may be that Mr. Coverdale had mo- 
tives not avowed, and, again, it may be that I have nota 
full comprehension of the one avowed. The chief purpose 
of the experiment, if I gather it rightly, was to learn if the 
colonies in the double-deckers would swarm as much as col- 
onies in hives of one story. I think he manifests a little 
surprise that they d7d so swarm, and then he goes on to 
outline the condition of these colonies, and gives the condi- 
tions under which colonies in amy hive, whether in large or 
small single-story hives or double-deckers, may be expected 
to swarm. With brood-chambers full of brood and honey, 
queen-cells present, weather propitious, and a honey-flow 
on, what is there to look for but swarming, unless the bee- 
keeper himself intervenes ? 

It seems that Mr. Coverdale did put on supers at the 
time the second stories were placed under, but the giving 
of room above cannot be relied upon to prevent or even re- 
tard swarming under all circumstances. With honey 
enough in the hives to keep brood-rearing going on, and 
not enough coming in from the fields to start work in the 
supers, queen-cells may be started, and then it is my expeti- 
ence that swarming preparations will not be abandoned 
when the flow comes. 

My experience with two-story hives is limited, but! 
have thus far been unable to get much work done in supers 
placed on top of them. 

Contrary to the advice and practice of most bee-keepers, 
I use hives of six different sizes. The smallest size I use is 
the 8-frame dovetailed, and I have a larger percent of 
swarms from these than from any of the larger sizes. The 
larger the hive the less swarms has been the rule with me. 
(I willremark here in parenthesis that Ido not find an) 
great disadvantage or inconvenience in the use of so many 
different sizes of hives. My aim is to have enough for a little 
apiary of each size, and so determine sooner or later which 
is the best size for me, with reference to both the hone) 
and the wintering problems.) 

With regard to swarming, I think the trouble with the 
small hives is that queen-cells are started before they ar 
started in the larger hives that give more breeding-room 10 
the queen. After these cells are started, room above cul 
no figure. The bees will continue their swarming prepar® 
tions even tho work should be begun in the supers. 

In the larger hives queen-cells not being started %° 
soon, the honey-flow may come before any ave started, then 





work will be begun above, and perhaps no swarming pre? 
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arations made. To me, the idea that the size of hive makes 
no difference with the swarming is a mistaken one. Iam 
willing, however, to say that at almost any stage of the 
«ame, when honey is plenty in the blossoms, and weather 
favorable, the conditions can be changed soas to bring 
about swarming preparations. Let storage-room above be 
withheld, and the brood-chamber become congested, and it 
would not be surprising if some of the bees should get the 
idea in their heads that they would like to start house-keep- 
ing in more roomy quarters. 

” One remark of Mr. Coverdale’s enables me to under- 
stand why I lost one of the largest swarms I ever had or 
caw. Itissued from one of my biggest hives, and I reasoned 
that if I should hive this big swarm inan 8-frame dovetailed 
hive and put the super right on, I should get a big lot of 
section honey right away. But the swarm left in a little 
while after it was hived. 

Mr. Coverdale has, it seems, made the discovery which 
Mr. Hutchinson made years ago, viz.: That bees with 
young queens are not likely to swarm. Did the behavior of 


the bees from those 50 queens he introduced without a loss 


have anything to do with the discovery ? I will indulge the 
hope that Mr. Coverdale will give us the method of intro- 
duction in time to be of service the coming season. 

Having occupied the stand longer perhaps than is be- 
coming, I will retire and make room for some one possess- 
ing that ‘“‘ further knowledge,’”’ of which Mr Coverdale 
speaks. Decatur Co., Iowa. 
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The Yucca Plant of California. 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 


HE yucca is a rather odd plant; it is alsocalled Spanish 
bayonet and Christ’s candle-stick. It is quite common 
in the waste places in Southern California, especially 
in the desert portions. Several varieties are to be found in 
gardens where it can be protected from severe weather. 

The flowers are numerous, drooping and pretty. I have 
not observed it sufficiently to state whether it is much of a 
honey-producing plant or not; however, the bees work in- 





Yucca Bee Brush 


dustriously upon its blosso.ns. I think it was Mr. William 
Wallace Bliss, of Los Angeles Co., Calif., who made raids 
on these plantsin the desert places out near the Mojave 
desert, to obtain the leaves for bee-brushes. Where joined 
to the trunk these leaves are very fibrous. By cutting them 
off so as to get four inches of this fiber they may be made 
intoa very soft and serviceable brush for getting bees off 
combs and other purposes where a small brush is required. 
The plant is an ornament worthy of any garden. 
Alameda Co., Calif. 


Teaching Chickens to Eat Drone-Bees. 
BY W. W. M’NEAL,. 


ONCE hada young Brahma rooster whose mind was so 

great that he appeared never to be happy unless diagnos- 
_ ing apiece of drone-comb containing nice, plump larval 
crones. The pleasures of the barn-yard, or a stroll in the 
wood-lot, were of small moment to him after having dined 
n drones, sol accordingly took himin as a ‘‘ full member,”’ 
and called him *‘ Jim.” 

Now Jim was very young at this time, and would often 
get lonesome ; but to “‘cluck’’ to him softly at every such 
tume—which was too frequently the case when I was busily 
eccupied with the combs, for instance, hunting a shy 
qheen—was more than I could stand. To just whistle was 
so much easier, so I concluded Jim had best learn to catch 
comfort and consolation from that, and he did. Ina very 
short while he knew the call so wellas to come running to 
me from any part of the bee-yard at the sound of it. 
had ane chicken grew nicely on a diet of drone-bees, and I 
Pires ry reece with it. But there camea time one 
aan a ae orgot the presence of the pesky rooster, and 
worker. ame containing a beautiful comb of just-capt 

er-brood down on end against the hive. Jim ‘‘ didn’t 





do a thing’’ to that comb, as the saying goes. When I 
turned to take it up again he was wiping his bill on the 
grass. He had one square meal on white, juicy bees. I 
tried hard to forgive poor Jim; but when he shook his 
short, downy tail and lookt up at me with a sort of sleepy 
squint in his eye,as if to say, ‘‘Much obliged !’’ I said 
right out loud that I would break him of eating worker- 
brood. 

This was not difficult to do. As soon as his crop had 
lost its prominence, I took a couple of imperfect combs, one 
containing worker-brood almost ready to emerge from the 
cells ; the other large, rounded drone-brood. A few mouth- 
fulls out of the worker-comb did the work. The difference 
in size of cell, and the boiled-down taste of the occupants 
of the smaller cells, soon had him fully in line. 


Delicacies in the manner spoken of could not be fur- 
nisht at all times, and then more mature drones would be 
substituted. In a little while other chickens began to 
**catch on,’’ and large numbers of drones were caught at 
the hive entrance, and upon returning to the hive aftera 
play in the open air. Standing within a few feet of the 
hive, they would dash up to the entrance, seize a drone, and 
then hie away to the currant-bushes with a worker-bee on 
their soft, downy back. This makes the bees very bad about 
stinging the newly-hatcht chicks; so I endeavor to keep 
these out of the apiary till they are several weeks old. 


When a dozen or two of the chicks are in the yard look- 
ing for the bee-moths, the unwelcome visitors have to get 
out of their hiding-places in the grass and go. Chickens 
should not be allowed in the apiary during cold weather. 
Their scrathing and picking around the entrances to the 
hives disturbs the bees not a little. Thenif the apiary be 
protected from the wind, and the day clear, yet too cold for 
bees to fly, chickens are very apt to jumpon top of the 
hives, thereby causing many bees to leave the cluster and 
peris' Scioto Co., Ohio. 


Spring Work in the Apiary. 
BY F. A. SNELL. 


TF hives, surplus-cases, honey-boxes, and other supplies 
] have not been secured or made up during winter, this 

should be done now, and the hives, if procuredin the 
flat, should be put up and painted two coats. I have found 
pure white lead and oil to be the most satisfactory for this 
purpose, and the color just what I want. 

In putting the hive-bodies and brood-frames together, 
one should see to it that they are put up square, as should 
be the surplus-cases and honey-boxes. In fact, do all work 
to the best of your ability. 

The foundation starters or full sheets, as may be pre- 
ferred, can be put into the brood-frames and honey-boxes if 
one has a room warm enough at hand in which to doit. ‘To 
do this work properly, the temperature should be from 80 to 
90 degrees, which softens the wax, making it pliable. 


All hives and other things likely to be needed should be 
in readiness before the surplus honey season arrives. The 
supply should not be scrimpy, but enough for a good season. 
In case the season is only fair, and the supplies not all 
needed at the time, the goods will keep with very little loss; 
but if one is short, in the hight of the season, the loss so 
incurred is often a serious one, and should be avoided, 
which can only be done by a generous purchase of supplies 
during spring or earlier. The honey-flow sometimes comes 
with a rush, as those experienced well know. If one has to 
send off for supplies, the honey-flow may be over before the 
goods are received, and the apiarist be left to mourn over 
the lost opportunity to get a goodcrop of honey. Bee-keep- 
ers err more in not having sufficient supplies at hand than 
in any other direction. 

During March, in our latitude, the bees do not needa 
great deal of attention, if they had an abundant supply of 
honey when winter set in. If any are short of stores, the 
first warm days should be improved in supplying them with 
food, and for this purpose nothing is as good or as handy 
as frames of honey, which should be kept in reserve for 
such purpose. The frames should be the regular size used 
in the brood-chamber. 

During April the warmer weather permits the bees to 
fly more, and more bloom is present, brood-rearing in- 
creases, and the apiarist is rejoiced to hear the more fre- 
quent merry hum of his bees. If any colonies are running 
short of stores, such should be given. Watch should be 
kept for queenless colonies, and if such are at hand they 
should either be united with a colony having a queen, ora 
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queen given, if a good force of bees is present; the latter is 
often preferable. 

Our bees are generally taken from the cellar the early 
part of this month, the time depending on the season or 
weather. On removing bees from the cellar it is preferable 
to give each colony its old stand. All dead bees and litter 
not cleared from the hives the day put out, which should be 
a mild one, with the temperature 50 degrees or more, should 
be removed by their attendant at his earliest opportunity. 
The hive-entrance should not be large, and depend upon the 
strength of the colonies ; I find from one to three inches 
about right. 

The hives should be as warm as they can well be made 
to conserve the heat so essential to brood-rearing. No up- 
ward ventilation should be allowed, as that would allow the 
heat to pass off. All these little things should be lookt 
after. 

With the advent of May we usually expect quite nice 
weather for our bees. Fruit-bloom usually comes during 
this month, and with good weather bees make great prog- 
ress in brood-rearing ; the queen lays at a rapid rate; the 
circle of brood is spread, and good colonies should have 
brood in all, or nearly all, the combs in the hive. This 
month’s work in each colony lays the foundation for that 
colony as a factor in securing the honey harvest from white 
clover, whether it be good or poor. 

At the close of apple bloom we have a slack in the 
honey-yield. As stores are rapidly used up during heavy 
breeding, the stores are liable to run short, and the bee- 
keeper should watch his bees closely at this time, or they 
may slack up brood-rearing, or even starve, especially if 
bad weather follows. Brood-rearing should not by any 
means be allowed to slacken for want of stores. Each 
colony getting short should be given frames of honey, if at 
hand, or fed in some way. A very few days’ neglect may 
result in much loss. 

Of all times in the season, this is one that the queen 
should be kept most busy, and the rearing of brood encour- 
aged to the fullest extent possible; and it can only be done 
when a full supply of food is at hand for the bees’ use. 


Should any colonies, during this month, be found 
queenless, they should be duly cared for as stated herein. 
If any colonies died during winter, the combs and hive 
should be well cleaned of dead bees, and closed up, if not 
done earlier. 

All these little matters need our attention, and our suc- 
cess depends largely upon our diligence and watchfulness. 


Carroll Co., Il. 
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Honey Candying or Granulating—Reliquefying. 
BY H. P. WILSON. 


HERE has been a good deal said in the American Bee 

Journal and in bee-books about candied honey. It is 

claimed byssome old experienced bee-keepers that itis a 
sign of good, pure honey to candy readily. That may be 
true, and no doubt it is so faras their experience goes, but 
my experience doesn’t exactly run in that channel. Dif- 
ferent climates, and also the source ffom which the honey 
is gathered, may make a material difference. 

With us the early-gathered honey has never candied in 
the combs, while that gathered late in the season candies 
readily. Two years ago I had quite a nice lot of honey, and 
some of that gathered late in the season was quite solid in 
the combs in three weeks after being taken from the hive, 
while all that which was stored early enough to become 
thoroly ripened before the cool fall weather commenced, did 
not granulate at all, altho nearly one-half of it was kept 
over and sold the next fall and winter. 

This past year’s honey has not candied any yet, and I 
account for it from the fact that the honey-flow stopt before 
the warm weather did. Thatis, there was sufficient warm 
weather after the honey was stored to ripen it well. This, 
however, may not be the sole reason. There may have 
been a difference in the weather, or in the nectar from 
which the honey was gathered. The flora, however, was 
the same each year. I am led to believe from experience 
that good, well-ripened honey is slow tocandy. This may 
to some extent depend upon the sources from which the 
honey is gathered. 

As to adulterated honey candying, or not candying, I 
have no experience—in fact, I don’t know anything about 
glucose. There are but two sources from which honey is 
gathered here to amount to anything—basswood and golden- 


I have never extracted any honey. When it candies j;, 
the combs I cut up the combs and put themin a pail ang 
set the pail in a pan or basin of water on the stove, drop. 
ping in some small sticks from \% to 4 of an inch thick be. 
tween the bottom of the pail and the basin. Then I heat 
the water till it boils, and when the combs are all melted] 
set the pail away tocool. The beeswax will form a cake on 
top of the honey, and if there is any pollen it will adhere to 
the wax, and when taken off the pure honey is left. Any 
water that might be in the honey is driven off by the heat, 
I also treat many of the unfinisht combs in the same way. 

Honey that has once granulated is apt to granulate soon 
again. Candied honey is melted in the way above stated 
There is no danger of the honey being injured by heat. 
You may boil the water around the pail containing the 
honey as hard as you can, andthe honey won’t boil, becaus 
it is heavier than water, and won’t boil at the same tempera- 
ture. 

I use from two to four quart pails for melting. Hone, 
that has candied in glass-jars can be meltedin the sam 
way, only be sure to set the jar in while the water is cool, 
and let it heat gradually. Don’t try to melt candied honey 
by setting the pail, or jar containing it, back of the stove 
or near the stove, for if you do you may forget it and scorch 
the honey on the side next to the stove. 

Pembina Co., N. Dak. 
s$ 


The United States Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
BY ‘‘ KNICKERBOCKER.”’ 

HERE isan adage somewhat like this, ‘‘ If it is a goo 
thing, push it along.’’ Now this is just the thing that 
bee-keepers in general are not doing. The United 

States Bee-Keepers’ Association should have more names of 
good bee-keepers upon its roll of membership. ‘‘ The butch- 
ers, the bakers, and the candlestick makers,”’ each has its 
association, and holds its convention to discuss business 
affairs for mutual benefit. 

The city of Sioux Falls could not accommodate all th 
members of the butter-maker’s convention which was re- 
cently held at that place. If there are 300,000 bee-keepers 
in the United States, we surely ought to have amongsts 
many several thousand members in the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. If we had the large membership w 
deserve, we of course would have a large treasury, and wit! 
a good financial backing the Association could advertis 
and, as Dr. Mason suggested, put an expert salesman 
the road, representing it, and help the pursuit in differen 
ways. 

I think the present members ought to have more “* hus 
tle’? about them in getting new members. There is, how 
ever, one class of bee-keepers for whom the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Association has no time to spare. They ar 
those beginners who are always tantalizing the genial Dr 
Miller in his ‘*‘ Answers to Questions,’’ by asking questions 
the answers to which may be found in any book treating 
the subject. Every one who wants to keep bees must hav 
a book. The book comes first, the bees second, and tht 
paper third. If one follows this order, and if at the endo! 
a year he is still enthusiastic on the subject, then hets@ 
fit member for our United States Bee-Keepers’ Association 

There isanother thing that we bee-keepers can dot 
help each other and the business. Not so much for the bee 
papers, but for any periodicals. Good, plain articles show: 
ing the healthfulness and cheapness of honey as a regula! 
diet. Good articles are sure to be copied, and in a year t 
whole country could be wakened up to see the value “ 
honey as a regular food. There would be a tenfold increa* 
in the demand if this were done. rs 

The bee-papers should be the medium for obtaimimy 
new members for the United States Bee-Keepers’ Associ 
tion, and the family newspaper the medium for introducins 
our product. Turner Co., S. Dak. 

[We wish to endorse most fully the suggestions co! 
tained in the foregoing. All are excellent. If every one 
our readers should read them over about four times, al 
then try to act on such as they can, we believe the benen' 
results all around would be wonderful during the year, )"' 
as the writer has said.—EDITorR. | 
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The Premium offered on page 222 is well worth wor 





rod—very little clover of any kind here, and no buckwheat. 
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Report of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY A SHORTHAND REPORTER. 


(Continued from page 198.) 
WHY BETTER QUEEN REARED IN STRONG COLONY ? 


OvrEs.—Why is a queen better when reared in a strong 
colony than in a very small one ? 

Dr. Miller—When I first commenced keeping bees I 
learned that you could rear queens in a small nucleus, and I 
took all the advantage of that I could, and reared queens in 
a nucleus of one frame, sometimes, and only a few bees. I 
would not give you a cent a bushel for the kind of queens I 
reared then. I'll tell you of one I reared, a queen that laid 
one egg and then died ; that one egg was reared in a queen- 
cell: either the bees or she knew that she was not of much 
account. Iam not sure whether I can fully answer the 
question. Isuppose one of the reasons that a queen is bet- 
ter when reared ina strong colony than ina small one, is 
that ina strong colony the young larva has all the food it 
needs, all the heat and care it needs, and in a weak nucleus 
it may be chilled and fall short of provision. I think the 
feeding perhaps is the greater part of it. 

Mr. Moore—Why is the queen better fed ina strong 
colony ? Do you mean that a little nucleus of three or four 
thousand bees won’t feed one queen ? . 

Dr. Miller—That is not so very little, you know. It 
does seem that if there are three or four thousand bees, 
there ought to be enough—the fact is, they don’t feed the 
royal larva as profusely as a strong colony does. 

HONEY-DEW IN COOK COUNTY. 

QvES.—How many Cook County bee-keepers got honey- 
dew this season? [4.] 

(uES.—How many Cook County bee-keepers here got 
no honey-dew this season ? [10.] 

QvurEs.—How many Cook County bee-keepers got no 
honey atall. [1.] 

Mr. Crego—I had quite a good many sections this year 
very well filled, in which the honey was a kind of brown 
color ; it was stored about the time that intervened between 
the storing of the honey-dew and the first of the sweet 
clover, and I have never been able to settle definitely in my 
mind what that was; some of it hada few cells of black 
honey-dew, but more of the sections were all filled by a 
brownish-colored honey ; I would like to know if possible 
what it is. 

Dr. Miller—It is just possible it might have been even 
then a mixture of honey-dew, with white honey. 

Mr. Crego—It was of fairly good flavor—had none of 
the strong, disagreeable taste of honey-dew. 

Dr. Miller—There is a great difference between the 
taste of honey-dew, and honey which has more or less 
honey-dew init. I had some honey this year that had only 
a little honey-dew in it, and it was really of good flavor—I 
am not sure but what some would like it better than the 
pure white honey. Suppose you should put some meat on 
seong plate, and there is no salt on it, and you empty the 
salt-cellar on your meat, you don’t like it, but you do like a 
ates salt. Sometimes you may have a certain kind of 
merece with a very strong flavor, and it may be honey-dew, 
ttle of bee ie it, but you like the flavor when there is 
sting so . ae that kind and I thought it wasquite good. 
opoige Beng Pee yw ney dh I have had some not fit to eat 
stone a Z be iad this year was of rather good flavor ; 
serpents a es as much like brown sugar as anything ; I 

Ou wie in coffee in preference to sugar. _ 
Ro lat can honey-dew be used for that is quite 
Fis eal ‘Suppose honey-dew, even if it is quite 
hat son deatee Sood bees for one thing ; and I want to say 
spring of the prone — honey for rearing bees. In the 
feed it to the te me . you have some honey-dew, you can 
of white honey i you might just as well have that amount 
wacant eotia mM pte oy mg to you; if you don’t, there are 
hit im thar nts —_ Sin the hives, and before they put a 
and they will fil] cy are going to fill uptheir brood-combs, 

7 up with that white honey. 





QuEsS.—Will they use much of it in the spring ? 

Dr. Miller—A fair amount. Then this will also make 
pretty good vinegar. I would count it as profitable as any- 
thing, if you have room for it, to have it turned into the 
bees. 

APIS DORSATA AND OTHER BEES. 


QuEsS.—Which is the best bee, the Italian or the Apis 
dorsata, for the United States ? 

Dr. Miller—I dare not say. The Apis dorsata is the 
larger bee, next to the largest; I believe they have a larger 
size. A good deal has been said about this bee, and a great 
many bee-keepers are quite anxious that the Government 
should introduce it into this country. 

QvEs.—How large is the bee ? 

Dr. Miller—I think it is something like the sizeof a 
small-size bumble-bee. I have heard that it is half as large 
again as our regular Italian ; my impression is that that is 
not far out of the way. A peculiarity is that the drones and 
workers are reared in the same size cells, the drones being 
as small as the workers. Apis dorsata are very large bees, 
and the thought isif wecan get them into this country 
they will work on redclover; redclover yieldslots of honey, 
but our bees don’t get much of it. Get the Apis dorsata 
here with its long tongue, and it is thought it will work on 
the red clover. The trouble is Apis dorsata has never 
been domesticated in its own country. Only a few days 
ago I saw a letter from a man in the Philippine Islands, 
and he said O°where he was they only staid six months in 
the northern part, and then migrated and staid six months 
in the southern part. They build a single large comb ona 
tree. Another man said he had seven large colonies, and 
the bees left one after another until the queen was left 
almost alone, and then deserted. A man who wrote about 
them down in Louisana, says it is too cold for them there. 
I am anxious that they should be brought here, but if they 
should get in this country and be acclimated, I don’t see 
that there would be any gain if they cannot be domesti- 
cated ; they would simply use some of the nectar that our 
bees get, and we would be so much worse off. 


PROSPECTS IN ILLINOIS FOR 1899. 


QvEs.—What are the prospects in Illinois for the next 
summer ? 

Dr. Miller—In bee-keeping the prospects for next sea- 
son are always good. I never knewa time yet when bee- 
keepers, no matter how dire the failure was, did not look 
forward with the hope that they would have a good season 
next year. I will say this, that in my locality I never saw 
white clover more plentiful than it is now, and last year 
white clover was very plenty. There is this difference be- 
tween this yeat and last year: in the fall the clover was 
burned down to the ground. You would have to get down 
almost on your hands and knees to find where it was. The 
roots were there. This year it is green and bright all over 
the ground, so that if there is any difference there is better 
prospect this time than last year. 


SIZE OF ENTRANCE FOR STRONG COLONY. 


Ovrs.—Are there any objections to allowing strong 
colonies with plenty of stores a full one-inch opening at the 
entrance ? 

Dr. Miller—A strong colony in the honey season will 
bear more than an inch entrance. I would like if I could 
have a two-inch entrance to my hives in the honey-season, 
only that you cannot have too much space under the bottom- 
bars or they will build down; there is no objection toa 
strong colony having a one-inch entrance. 


. LONGEVITY AND PROLIFICNESS. 

A Member—The general discussions in the Bee Journal 
seem to have a tendency to speak of the length of the 
tongue as being the gauge of capacity, and that witha 
long tongue bees can get honey from red clover. Would it 
not be a better idea for the queen-breeders to run on the 
strength of the bees’ wings rather than on the length of 
the tongue—to rear a bee with stronger wing, so that they 
won’t wear out so easily? If the bee lives twice as long 
you can cut down your force one-half. 

Dr. Miller—Your idea is longevity of the bee; that has 
been advocated, and with good reason. For instance, here 
is one colony that will always be full of bees, and will have 
a big lot of brood; here is another that never has a very 
large amount of brood, but a good force of workers. The 
first uses a large portion of its honey in rearing young bees. 
If you can have longer-lived bees there is a very decided 
advantage. 
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Quxs.—Is there such a thing as getting too prolific 
queens ? 

Dr. Miller—What is the harm ? 

A Member—I think they would have a natural tendency 
to swarm late ; they will use so much honey for brood. 


OPENING IN THE UPPER PART OF THE HIVE. 


Quks.—Is there any objection to making an opening in 
the upper part of the hive to allow the air to circulate 
thru ? 

Dr. Miller—Comb orextracted? [ANs.—Both.] I should 
decidedly object to it for comb honey, but not for extracted. 
If you make any kind of an opening in the upper part 
where you are producing comb honey, near that opening 
the bees will not finish up their combs promptly. Fora 
number of years I followed the lead of Adam Grimm, who 
was a very successful bee-keeper in Wisconsin. I was at 
his place one time—it was before the day of sections. He 
was putting on boxes, and wedged up the cover of his hive, 
leaving it open perhaps half an inch or more; he said, ‘I 
consider that very important.’’? I think he was right; it 
helpt them to get air, and I think it helpsto keep down 
swarming somewhat; and so, for a number of years after 
that, I used wide frames after I began to use sections, and 
the upper story I slid forward, so as to leave one-half inch 
opening at the back of the hive between the first and sec- 
ond story, that allowed fine ventilation to go thru; but the 
row of sections next to the opening, if they were sealed up 
at all, it was a long time after the others were. 

(Concluded next week.] 








CONDUCTED BY 


DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


[The ae may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1Tor.] 








Climate and Foul Brood—A Difference in Colonies. 


On page 181, the question is askt, ‘‘ Are bees in any particular 
climate affected by foul brood more than in another?”’ The answer 
given is all true enough, but can hardly be called a fair answer to 
the question. I think bees are more affected in cold than in hot 
climates. I think in some parts of northern Africa the disease is 
at present unknown. Whether itis due to the hot climate, the 
variety of bees found there, or simply to the fact that the disease 
has not yet been introduced, I don’t know. 

In reply to the question of J. C. Armstrong, page 188, it may 
be said that the two colonies mentioned obtained their honey from 
different sourcess One year while all the other colonies were gath- 
ering very dark honey, two or three of them stored some beautiful 
white honey. When the bees of a colony get started on nectar in 
a given place, they’re likely to continue at work in that place so 
long as the yield is fair. C. C. MILLER. 


————————- <_< 


Changing to Standard Frames. 


I have in excellent condition 8 colonies of very nice bees in 12- 
frame hives. The frames are just the right size to admit six 41/x- 
4'¢ sections in the lower story or three of the sameinasuper. It 
seems that bee-men in general prefer a 10-frame hive with frames 
just 414 inches longer than mine, or 17°¢. outside measure, and the 
same depth of mine, or large enough for the surplus or super frames 
to accommodate four 414x414 sections instead of three, as in mine. 

1, Are my hives and frames of a standard size? Are they just 
as good as the 10-frame hives with longer but same depth frame ? 
I think I see three very good reasons why I should adopt 10-frame 
hives with 17% frame. In the first place, the bees can more readily 
reach any frame in the hive from the entrance. Second, in exam- 
ining say 10 colonies of bees I would save handling 20 extra frames. 
Third, | would get just as much honey from the super frames of 
the 10 colonies (if all were full) with 10 frames per hive as I would 
from my 12-frames with four pounds per super or 40 pounds for the 
10 colonies extra. 

2. Do you think it best, and would you advise, on beginning 
(while I’ve only a few, 8 hives) to adopt the 10-frame, with 17°< 
frame? Are my three reasons valid enough to pay me to make 
the change in frames, as my old hives are just the sizefor a 10- 
frame hive with 17°<-inch frame by turning the side to the front 
and cutting out a rabbet on the (now) side of the same, the frame 
being all I will have tochange? I propose to increase solely by 
division. 

3. If I make this change in frames, can I (successfully) increase 
that way (by division)? Ifso, how would you go about it? Would 








you put in a division-board crosswise at the back of my shor 
frames? I could put in a long frame by sawing off a part of a 
division-board and put a narrow piece (which would be 41/ wie, 
from the end of the board sawed off to the back of the hive. Pleas, 
advise the way you think best for increasing in this exchanging 
short for long frame case of mine. ARKANSAS, 


+ Awnswers.—l. No, you are not using standard goods. You, 
first objection to your present arrangement is correct, providing 
your frames run crosswise, instead of having each frame running 
toward the entrance. Your other objections are correct, and prob. 
ably sufficient to make a change seem desirable. An additiong| 
reason, and one that is of itself enough to decide the change, is ths 
simple fact that what you now have is not standard. If at any 
time you want to buy hives, a standard size will cost less than ap 
odd size. If you sbould want to sell, the purchaser, if well jp. 
formed, would be willing to pay more fora standard article, | 
have been changing my hives and frames for no other reason thap 
that they were not standard size, the difference in size betwee 
them and the standard being so little as to make no practical dif. 
ference in results. 

2. You say you intend to increase solely by division. Do yoy 
mean that you don’t intend to allow your bees to swarm? Not 
once? You wait and see. 

3. I don't believe you'll like the mixt plan you propose. Very 
likely you will be better suited to put the new hive on the stand of 
the old, shake off nearly all the bees with the queen into the ney 
hive, and set the old hive on a new stand. To make the bees mors 
satistied with their new quarters, you might for a day or two put 
in the new hive one of the short frames, setting it at one side and 
letting it rest on the bottom. Or you might cut out the comb and 
fasten it in one of the new frames, leaving it permanently. At 
the same time it will not be a bad plan for you to have a hive all 
ready in which to hive that swarm that you don’t intend shall issue 

If you don’t intend to continue any of the old frames at all, it 
will be a comparatively easy thing. and the best plan of all, to cut 
the combs out and transfer them into new frames. This could be 
done in fruit-bloom, or later, at the time of dividing. 





Increase of Colonies Wanted. 


I bought three colonies of bees last summer which are now in 
fine condition. I desire to increase them to as many as I can. and 
bave them strong enough to go into winter quarters safely. What 
will be my best plan of procedure? I can give _—— and 
feed. TAH. 


ANSWER.—The safest plan is the nucleus method as laid down 
in your bee-book. That allows to continue increasing gradually as | 


long as the season lasts without the danger of being caught withs 
large number of weak colonies on hand and none of them strong 


enough for winter. 
=e 


; Dividing Colonies for Increase. 


1. When is the colony in the best condition to divide ? 

2. How do you divide? (1 want to divide but once.) Hor 
many frames would you place with the queen part, and where 
would you place the hive ? 

3. Will I need to cut out the extra queen-cells from the balf 
that have no queen, and when? Could I use the queen-cells 
make up others, and how? Would it pay to buy queens for thi 
half ? ; 

4. What condition will the divided colonies need to be in, te 
fore I put on the supers for honey ? 

5. Vast year I put on a queen-excluder and kept the queen be 
low. Wasthat right? Is there any danger of these excluders be 
ing too small to let bees through ? One bee-man told me bis were 


6. In giving a colony frames of honey or foundation, is it be © 


to mix it up in the brood-nest, or put them at one side ? 


7. What do you think of this way for increase? To confive : 


the queen with a little brood in the bottom of the hive, and let te 
bees rear a queen-cell in the upper hive, and when capt move It \@ 
a new stand of its own. MINNESOTA. 


ANswers.—1. If you can tell when it is in condition to swat, 
it will be ready to divide. This will be when it is strong 10 bees 
and honey is beginning to come in plentifully. If you will look 2 
the hive you will finda number of queen-cells started. If white 
clover is one of your chief honey-plants, a colony will be ready bs 
divide about a week after you see the first clover blossoms, )”” 


viding it is strong. You will be tolerably safe to go by the time yo 5 


hear of the first swarm anywhere in the neighborhood. 


2. There are different ways, and what is best under one se of 


circumstances may not be best under another. Before thinking ot 
dividing, the most profitable thing you can do is to get 4 good - 
book and study it thoroly. Then you'll have some basis a 
work upon and will be ready for emergencies. With no pe it 
knowledge, and taking as little work as possible, you may [0 all 
your best plan to put in a new hive about one frame less that ® ' 
the number of frames, taking among them the frame the age 
on, and taking with each frame all the adhering bees, putting sens 
on the old stand and putting the old hive in a new place per™ 
ten feet or more away. . the 

3. There will be no need to cut out queen-cells esearng 
queenless part is pretty strong. If cut out, it should be me ap 
or ten days after making the division. Yes, if you have coe ‘ 
in your text-book, you can use the cells to good advantage 12 
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ing other divisions, thus saving a good deal of time. One way to 
is as follows: 

" “Take from the hive two frames of brood with adhering bees 
and the queen, put them in an empty hive on a new stand, filling 
up each hive with empty combs or frames full of foundation. 
Eight or ten days later let the two hives swap places. Now divide 
the queenless hive into three or more parts, depending upon its 
strength, making nuclei out of it, and making sure that efich 
nucleus bas one or more queen-cells. To divide up the cells prop- 
erly, it may be necessary to cut out some of them and nail them 
on the surface of the brood with a heavy pin or guseee better a 
wire nail an inch or more long. Ofcourse the nail must not run 
through the part of the cell that would interfere with the apart- 
ment of the queen. As soon as a queen is found laying in one of 
these nuclei, you can make it into a fullcolony. Goto one of the 
colonies you want to divide, take away from it half its combs with 
adhering bees, and give to the nucleus. Then brush off the bees 
from all but two of the remaining combs, and after these combs 
are brusht add them to the nucleus. Be sure you don’t take away 
the queen. You have now left in the old hive the queen, two 
combs of brood, and you will fill up with empty combs or frames 
of foundation. There is also a fair supply of bees there, and this 
number of bees will be strengthened within the next two days by 
field-bees returning from the nucleus. This is a good way to 
double your number of colonies, but of course you'll not get the 
yield of honey you would if the bees were left without dividing or 
swarming. You can get along somewhat faster by buying queens. 
Whether that will pay depends somewhat upon how anxious you 
are and how plenty money is. 

4. They must be strong in bees, and the lower story must have 
all its frames filled either with brood or honey. 

5. Yes, that was all right if working for extracted honey. For 
comb honey it isn’t usually necessary. You will hardly find any 
of the perforated zinc sold by reputable dealers with perforations 
so small as to make trouble. 

6. You may as well have the frames filled with foundation to- 
gether. 

7. It will work very well if the bees start cells, which they may 
not always do. 

— 2 


Bees Wintering in a Garret. 


I stored my eight colonies in a garret, and the mice have cap- 
tured one colony already, so I have set about trapping them. The 
rest seem to be very uneasy, altho the room is as dark as can be, 
yet the bees keep coming out, and I fear many never return. 
What causes this uneasiness, and what is the remedy? They are 
in common hives. How soon will it be safe to place them out- 
doors? All of these mistakes were the result of not beginning in- 
telligently. New York. 


ANSWER.—Probably no one has succeeded in keeping bees in a 
garret. Too cold, and in mild weather they can’t fly. Set them 
on the summer stands the first day it comes so they can fly, say 45 
degrees or warmer, when the sun is shining. 


2 
Keeping Empty Combs for Swarms. 


I examined the bees to-day, and found one dead colony. I am 
sure they had no disease, but they were few in numbers and unable 
to endure the cold. I am feeding the honey left, back to another 
colony. The combs contain a few small patches of brood which of 
course perisht with the older bees. Willit be safe to use those 
combs again next summer? I should like to hive one of my early 
Swarms on them, if there is no danger of disease from the pollen 
and dead larve. If my method of feeding out the honey and sav- 
ing the combs for a new swarm next summer is not correct, what 
is a better way to do? MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANSWER.—You're all right. But the sooner those combs are 
put in charge of bees the better. Set the hive containing them 
aoe some colony till needed to use for the swarm. That will 
keep them free from the worms, and the bees will clean them up 
so they will be sweet and nice for the swarm. 


eo 
> 


Spring Requeening and Other Questions. 


a \. How early in the season will it be udvisable in this locality 
) Introduce a ¢ 


2 How ype’ That is, requeen a colony ? 
“ soon after i 
emerge from the cell’ swarming does the young queen usually 


m 3. For comb honey, is it best to hive a new swarm on full 
Sheets of foundation, or starters ? 
4. Is it advisable to put in one or two frames of honey with the 


foundation in an 8-fra ° 2 . , 
keepers to do so. me hive? Ihave been advised by old bee 


+. H 





_Having no extractor, what is the best way to dispose of 
honey left by a dead colony ? When the swarm has died from 


diarrhea, should the f ; ; 
before using again ? sige rl ce meteaaedinn — 


een nt. Not before fruit-bloom. 
~ —_ & week. If, however, the weather heppens to be bad 
ime the prime swarm is ready to come off, it may be de- 


layed, and in that c i 
“a ase the queen may emerge from her cell in less 
time than a week after the pr seemed ones. 4 


5. The majority probably favor full sheets. Some favor hiving 





on a limited number of frames (perhaps four or five) having only 
starters, and some two weeks later filling out with frames filled 
with foundation. 

4. That depends. If honey is coming in at a lively rate it may 
not be desirable; if a bad spell of weatal should occur, it might 
be of very great advantage to have some honey on hand. 

5. They’re worth good money to feed to other colonies. There 
isn’t one case in fifty that a colony doesn’t use up its honey so as 
to have some empty combs before fruit-bloom. Take out these 
empty combs and replace with combs of honey from ‘the colonies 
that died. No need to fumigate them; if the frames are very badly 
daubed, scrape them off, the bees will do the rest of the cleaning. 


ee 


Feeding in the Spring. 


In early spring, when bees have a prospect for a flight at least 
five or six times per week, would you advise feeding them liquefied 
sugar if they are very short on stores? If so, in what proportions 
should the mixture be made? If not, what should be fed ? 

Kansas. 

ANsweEr.—If very short of stores, they should certainly be fed, 
whetber they can fly or not, for nothing can be worse than utter 
starvation. The very best thing is to give them combs of sealed 
honey. If, however, they can fly five or six times a week, there 
ought to be no trouble in feeding sugar syrup. When they are 
flying almost daily it doesn’t matter such a great deal as to the 
proportions of sugar and water, three parts water to five parts 
sugar making a very good syrup, and those parts may be by weight 
or by measure. 

a 


Brood-Chambers Full of Honey. 


I started last spring with six colonies, two of them on 4-frames 
each and increast to 10 and got 458 pounds of comb honey, which I 
think is good for this part of the desert. 

My bees filled the brood-chamber last fall; I weighed some of 
them a and they weighed from 50 to 55 pounds each. They are 
in 8-frame hives, the hives weighing about +e thus leaving 
25 to 30 pounds of honey, and this is March 10. By April 20 there 
will be plenty of honey coming in, so they must have a surplus. 
What is the best to do with it, cut it out and put in frames of foun- 
dation, or leave it where it is and let the bees do as they please 
with it? Kansas. 


ANSWER.—They’ll use a lot of honey before they gather any. 
Better let alone, unless you find the queen crowded for room to lay, 
then take out a frame. 

_ ——’ 


Spraying Fruit-Trees—Rearing Queens. 


1. Do the poisons sprayed on fruit-trees have any effect on 
bees. such as Paris green or London purple? In the spring of 1895 
my 54 colonies came out in good shape, and were very strong until 
after fruit-bloom, then they kept getting weaker, and many of 
them died. I lgid it to the poisons sprayed. 

2. Will bees sometimes rear a queen from a worker-egg, or is 
there no difference in the eggs when first laid ? Union HILu. 


ANSwWERS.—1. Yes, if trees are sprayed at the time of bloom- 
ing, the bees that work on them will be poisoned. But nowadays 
no intelligent fruit-grower sprays trees when in bloom. It can 
have no effect in preventing the fruit from being wormy, but it 
does have an injurious effect upon the fruit crop. Tbe number of 
States is increasing in which it is made acriminal act to spray 
fruit-trees when in bloom. 

2. Yes, bees can rear a queen from an egg laid in a worker- 
cell, such an egg being the same as one laid in a queen-cell. 


sisi 
One Neighbor Killing Another’s Bees. 


What can Ido to save my bees? My neighbor got some bees 
last spring and gave them old comb from some dead bees all over 
bis yard. He bas his bees under a shed and mine go there and rob 
his on nice days. He closes his hives in the morning, and kills my 
bees that go there allday. Can I do anything to stop him, and 
how ? MINN. 


ANSWER.—It’s just a little doubtful whether you need do any- 
thing. It is quite possible that he is killing more of his own bees 
than of yours. If he closes his hives so your bees cannot enter, 
your bees will soon give it up as a bad job, and he is killing offa 
good many of bis bees by shutting them in the hives on nice days. 
Perhaps it might not bea bad plan for you to try a counter at- 
traction for your bees by putting sugar syrup out for them to 
work on. If you can clearly prove that he is enticing your bees 
and killing them, you may have recourse in a court of justice. If 
the trouble becomes very serious you may be sure of assistance by 
calling on the Bee-Keepers’ Union or the Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, providing, you are a member, but if you are not already a 
member it will do no good, for you can’t obtain membership if in 
trouble in advance. You bave done a very wise thing if you have 
secured membership in advance, for no bee-keeper can tell when 
he may need help, and the trifling amount of a dollar a year is as 
good as insurance, besides helping your own and the interests of 
other bee-keepers by putting down adulteration. 
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Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t’? when so pronounced, except when the “e” af- 
fects a preceding sound. 
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The Sweet Clover Article, by William Stolley, which 
appeared on page 113 of this journal, is highly spoken of 
by “‘Stenog,’”’ who conducts ‘‘ Pickings’’ in Gleanings. 
He says: 

**It would be a good thing if the whole article could be 
printed in every agricultural paper in the country.”’ 

A correct view; and it may be wellto hint that bee- 
keepers may do something themselves in that direction, 
wherever they have any influence over agricultural papers. 
We have some extra copies for those who wish them. 





The Honey Market.—J. O. Grimsley, in the Ruralist, 
thinks the secret of the trouble with the honey market lies 
in this sentence: ‘‘There is not a general demand for 
honey.’’ Asa remedy he suggests a label adopted by the 
United States Bee-Keepers’ Association. He thinks it 
would make it more popular to call it ‘‘ Union Label Honey,”’ 
as that would be very catchy with the members of the many 
**trades’ unions.’’ That seems hardly in accord with the 
view that made the name change from ‘‘ Union ”’ to * As- 
sociation.”’ 





Heavy Losses of Bees in certain parts of Michigan 
are reported in the Grand Rapids Herald of March 20, by 
Geo. E. Hilton, of Newaygo Co., and the worst month is 
likely to come yet. 








The Worker-Bee—He, She, or It ?—Editor Root, of 
Gleanings, seems to be getting into trouble for becoming a 
disciple of E. E. Hasty, and calling a worker “‘ he.” First, 
the Hon. Eugene Secor, in a poem occupying half a page, 
gets in some sharp thrusts. He thinks 


* It will never do to have it get out : ; 
That FEMALES are WORKERS and bring things about.” 


With fine sarcasm he closes by saying, 
** From this time on, IT ought to be HE 
Whenever we speak of the miscalled neuter. 
Let’s keep the old ruts, and not bend the knee 
To modern improvements, tho it does seem cuter. 
Young folks are too smart in this land of the free, 
And get too far from the time-honored tutor. 
Let’s teach this doctrine wherever we can: 
The old-time angel was ALWAYS A MAN.” 

Mr. F. Greiner says the functions of a worker are those 
of a female, for they prepare food for the young, and do all 
in rearing them except to lay the eggs; speaks of the in- 
consistencies of language, the Germans calling the queen 
‘“‘he ’’? and a drone ‘“‘ she ;’’ and thinks when the time comes 
that proper credit shall be given to queen and to worker for 
their parts performed, it will be ‘‘Mrs. Queen and Mrs, 
Worker.”’ 








Apis Dorsata in the Philippines.—Gleanings prints a 
letter from John C. Uglow, a soldier at Manila, who is also 
a bee-keeper, and he proposes to send Apis dorsata to this 
country. Editor Root is quite enthusiastic over the matter, 
and says they will leave no stone unturned to get the big 
bees, offering $25 fora live queen. Some may be inclined 
to inquire whether Mr. Root has changed his mind since 
asserting that he would not be a party to having the bees 
here unless under domestication. Perhaps he has that 
fully in mind, and does not intend they shall be allowed t 
get loose, for Mr. Brodbeck, in California, is to give the 
bees a cleansing flight on the way, ‘‘ but on no account is 
he to let the queens out.”’ 








When to Spray Fruit-Blossoms.—Bulletin 142, issued 
by Cornell University, says: 

Never spray a fruit-tree when it is in blossom. You cai 
reach the insect and fungous enemies just as effectively, 
and in some cases more so, either just before or just after 
the trees bloom. 





Marketing Honey—Practical Suggestions.—We be 
lieve Capt. J. E. Hetherington, of New York State, bears 
the distinction of having produced and shipt to market 
more tons of comb honey than any other bee-keeper living 
in the United States to-day. At the Buffalo convention in 
1897, he had quite a good deal to say on the line of shipping 
to market, and in a letter we received from him recently, he 
refers to the matter again. Here are some of the para 
graphs which we take the liberty of reproducing for the 
benefit of our readers : 


All bee-keepers should, I think, have a common interest 
in influencing producers to send their honey to market 
(whether in large or small quantities) neat and attractive 10 
appearance, and thereby sustain prices and make our pro 
duct more pleasing and satisfatory to both dealer and cor 
sumer—two very important personages to our success. A 
clean, neat, attractive case is, to my mind, quite a factor " 
that end. Where honey is shipt a long distance by rail, ci” 
ders and dust work into the car, and after the honey has 
been handled about twice at its destination, the cases are 
more or less begrimed, and the ‘‘ bloom ”’ all gone. 

For years I have made a practice of covering my honey, 
when in transit, with cotton-cloth, to protect it from cir 
ders and dust, which insures a clean, neat appearance whe! 
it reaches its destination. The expense is trifling, as the 
cloth cover is billed with the honey and returned for future 
use. I brought this before the Buffalo convention as one 
the little practical things for bee-keepers to do. sie 

Also, the putting in the bottom of every case 4 light 
manilla paper, to hold the drip and prevent the cases from 
being besmeared by honey, isa good thing. 
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Value of Bees to Orchards.—The great importance of 
hees in securing better fertilization of fruit-blossoms will 
»hecome more and more apparent as the producers of fruit 
learn the facts. We find the following paragraphs in one 
of our exchanges, which should be past on among all farm 
papers, as the facts given are of value both to the growers 
of fruits and the keepers of bees: 


Some years ago a great hue and cry was raised in cer- 
tain sections of the country over the assertion that bees ate 
holes in the fruit and caused it to decay. Experiments in- 
numerable have been proving the folly of such a statement. 
In one instance bees were kept in a room where there were 
dishes of all sorts of fruit, including grapes, pears, peaches 
and plums. It was noticeable that the fruits that had the 
skin broken were visited by the bees, but in no case was 
there any evidence that they troubled the whole fruit. 

The value of bees to fruit-growers can scarcely be over- 
estimated. Some years agoa place was least to a tenant 
who kept a few colonies of bees. In one corner of the yard 
was a very large and thrifty-looking apple-tree that always 
bore an abundance of blossoms, but no fruit. A number of 
colonies of bees were placed underneath this tree, and much 
to the surprise of the owner of the place, the tree was 
loaded with extremely fine apples—something that had 
never occurred before within the memory of the man who 
had owned the place for 25 years. The next season the bees 
were distributed under trees that had not been in the habit 
of bearing freely. The most surprising results followed, 
the trees being full of very fine specimens of fruit. If the 
blossoms on an apple, plum or pear tree are covered up and 
the bees are kept away from them until the blossoming sea- 
son is past, there will be no fruit. This has been tested 
again and again. 





Shape or Condition of Bees.—Dr. Miller’s condition 
these days seems to be that of idleness, if we may judge the 
shape his mind is in from the writing of such letters as the 
following : 

_ Mr. EpIToR :—Recalling that you have been somewhat 
insistent that when a man said anything about the shape 
his bees were in he must have reference to their being 
round or square, or something of the kind, I arise to in- 
quire whether there has lately been a change in a number 
of cases as to the general contour of bees, or whether. the 
shape of the Editor’s mind is different. I ask this because 
of the frequent mention lately in the ‘ Old Reliable,” even 
in headings, of the shape of bees. If you are in sh— condi- 
tion to enlighten me, I shall be very much obliged. 

Anxiously, C. C. MILLER. 

Now, look here Doctor, if you want to retain your 
usual shapely condition, you’d better touch very lightly on 
such subjects as the above. 

You see, the very cold weather this winter has had such 
an unusual effect on the bees that both their shape and con- 
dition have been seriously affected. So, naturally, the 
shape or condition of the Editor’s mind would be different 
from what it was previous to receiving reports of the un- 
favorable shapes and conditions the bees are in this spring. 








| Honey and Bees in Switzerland.—In a recent issue of 
the National Hotel Reporter, we find these paragraphs in 
reference to bees and honey in Switzerland : 


In no country in the world is honey used so generally 
asin Switzerland. Thruout the country it is an article of 
daily consumption. At every hotel it is served with unfail- 
ing regularity ; but the enormous demand has led to adul- 
Tae one he pu honey is rarely found in the hotels. 
oe mee fp ass consume it most largely. With his bread 
sept » the w orkman always has honey. “It ishealthy,”’ 

ays truly ; “it builds up the body—and it is cheap.”’ 

so yiernee to the most recent returns, there are about 
aeren enue bees in the whole country, or one to 
‘ies iti ma. rem ; and the yield of a frame-hive colony 
iene ree 0 A sco of honey per season. The yield 
sateicnl be P. owever, is much,smaller; so that, at an 
Sultnesions os a per colony, the honey harvest of 
pounds per ti 5 taken at 12,000,000 pounds, or some 3 
tonite Pine of the resident population. These figures 

’ Se, represent the actual ratio of consumption, 


— 
aU, ( 





as account must be taken of the amount consumed by the 
multitude of tourists. ; 
When it is remembered that the honey is gathered only 
from the beginning of May until the end of July (that gath- 
ered later being required for the bees’ own use), it will be 
seen how unresisting is the energy of the little workers. 
Nor is this more than a fraction of the harvest which only 
awaits gathering on the verdant hillsides and rich valleys 
of the land of Tell. ; 


























Rev. A. B. METTLER, a Methodist-preacher bee-keeper 
of Will Co., Ill., calledon us while in Chicago last week. 
His bees seem to be wintering all right. 


ee ee 


Mr. I. H. Pac, of Thayer Co., Nebr., wrote us March 
7. 
mis 
‘‘T am more than pleased with the American Bee Jour- 
nal. I don’t know how I have been getting along without 
it. Long may its banner wave.”’ 
eee 


Mr. W. A. PrvAL, near San Francisco, Calif., writing 
us March 23, said: 

‘‘Regular rain-storm these three days—continous, 
warm, and heavy; 17 inches for the season. May have 


flood ere it lets up.”’ 
*~*s ee * 


THE INTERSTATE MFG. Co., of Hudson, Wis,, is one of 
the growing bee-supply institutions of that State noted for 
its many apiarian manufactories. The Interstate is com- 
posed of W. H. Putnam, general manager, F. E. Williams, 
secretary and treasurer, and E. E. Belden, superintendent. 
They began the season with 30 employees. They are well- 
equipt for taking care of a large business. Their advertise- 
ment is found in every number of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, just as should be the advertisements of all dealers who 
want to do business with the bee-keepers of this country. 
Write to the Interstate Co. for their catalog, not forgetting 
to say you saw their name in the old American Bee Journal. 


° eee 


a lele! 


THE FARM JOURNAL, mentioned on page 222, is unlike 


any other paper; for one thing it prints no quack medical. 


advertisements ; for another it takes five-year subscriptions 
and gets the paper to its subscribers the full time if they 
are anywhere on this planet, even if they move two or three 
times ; if they die their heirs get it. Now we offer to send 
the 50-cent Farm Journal for the balance of 1899, and all of 
1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903, nearly five years, to every ad- 
vance-paying subscriber, with the Bee Journal one year, all 
for only $1.40. Better speak quick, as we have only a lim- 
ited number of Farm Journals to offer on these terms. See 
our other offers on page 222. It’s a rare opportunity to get 
$3.50 worth of the best bee and farm literature for only $1.50. 


*e eee 


Mr. L. C. Roor—son-in-law of the lamented Moses 
Quinby—is living in Connecticut, and has ‘* Mother” 
Quinby in his family. In a letter dated March 21, Mr. 
Root says: 

‘‘ While I do not lose my deep interest in apiculture, I 
am now managing an almost ideal milk service. With 
something of a knowledge of my right to make the asser- 
tion, I may be pardoned for saying that we have here one 
of the most correct milk services in all of its details, in the 
world; and you must know what-that means for a manager. 
It commands my constant supervision from 4 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
To produce absolutely wholesome milk means much more 
than is generally understood.”’ 

Mr. Root, years ago, revised Quinby’s book, ** Mysteries 
of Bee-Keeping Explained,’’ but it seems of late years he 
has been devoting himself to the milk business in the town 
where he lives. We like to keep track of the once promi- 
nent bee-keepers of the country, and know that tho they 
may be engaged in other business they have not entirely 
lost interest in the little busy bee. 
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For Protection Against Wind and Winter.—Editor 
Root favorsa high board fence. J. E. Crane objects that 
the wind goes over the top of the fence and swoops down on 
the hives with increast force. He prefers a pickt fence to 
one of close boards, or else an evergreen hedge so as to slow 
up the wind. If the wind is stopt too much, it will warm 
up within the enclosure in early spring, the bees enticed 
out, never to return.—Gleanings. 


Apis Dorsata.—Editor Hill, of the American. Bee- 
Keeper, gives some account of Frank Benton’s efforts to 
secure Apis dorsata, and says: 

‘That no subsequent effort has been made to introduce 
this bee is a fact not only to be regretted, but calculated to 
arouse the agriculturists of America to demand governmen- 
tal aid in testing its qualities, which promise to be of ines- 
timable value to American agriculture.”’ 


The Pure Food Bill.—C. Davenport urges that every 
bee-keeper should write to his member of Congress on a pos- 
tal something like the following : 

** DEAR Sir :—I and others here are much interested in 
the Pure Food Bill, and we hope you will do what you can 
to have it past.”’ —.. 

Then address with the name followed merely by ‘* Mem- 
ber of Congress, Washington, D. C.’’—Gleanings. 





A Fresh Credit to Sweet Clover is set down in 
Gleanings. Elias Johnson says it is one of the best voof 
crops for cattle. He plowed five acres of sweet clover land, 
and the cows gathered on it and workt on it for weeks eat- 
ing sweet clover roots till they had the ground so hard they 
couldn’t get another root. It spoiled the plowing, but al- 
most doubled the milk. He also sawat acounty fair towels 
made of the fiber of sweet clover. They lookt much like 
linen, and were very strong. 


Black Bees Preferred for Comb Honey.—C. Daven- 
port thinks he can get more white honey in sections with 
blacks than with Italians. Italians are too much inclined 
to crowd honey into the brood-chamber when the white flow 
begins ; while blacks will have very little white honey in 
the brood-chamber at the end of the flow. Blacks cap 
whiter, and are more tractable when it comes to the matter 
of mixing and uniting colonies. For extracted honey he 
prefers Italians, considering the vigorous defense they 
make against the moth.—Bee-Keepers’ Review. 


An Interesting Interview with J. E. Crane is given in 
Gleanings, the interviewer being the Editor. Mr. Crane 
has about 525 colonies in five apiaries; thinks a smaller 
number in an apiary would give more honey per colony, but 
the convenience in handling compensates ; produces comb 
honey and has generally only one helper; averages about 
ten hours a day of work, and 11 and 12 in the height of the 
season. When swarming comes, he removes queens from 
some, cutting out queen-cells, and giving virgin queens 
after two weeks or more; from others he removes brood- 
combs, filling up with empty combs or foundation. 


Plain Sections are not strongly favored by Editor Hol- 
termann, and he does some vigorous arguing by way of 
pictures. On one page in the Canadian Bee Journal is given 
a picture of plain sections copied from the American Bee- 
Keeper, and on the opposite page is given a picture of ‘‘ sec- 
tions with the top and bottom bar only of the section open, 
with solid separators and section-holders.’’ The latter are 
beautifully finisht out, and are distinctly superior to the 
former. The advocates of plain sections will, however, be 
very likely to say that it is hardiy fair to take as a repre- 
sentative of plain sections a picture so much inferior to 
others that have been given of the same class of sections. 


Travel-Stain.—A second article by J. E. Crane upon 
this subject appears in Gleanings, in which he maintains 
the ground that the so-called ‘*travel-stain’’ is not travel- 








stain at all, the feet of the bees having nothing to do with 
it. He says that the stained combs come in rare cases from 
pollen carried on the bodies of the bees; in others from 
propolis mingled with the cappings;. but most frequently 
in the cappings of surplus honey from impure wax carried 
from the brood-chamber, the impurities being propolis, pol- 
len and cocoons. The original coloring of brood-comb he 
attributes to the cocoons, in which he is probably in error, 
as Cheshire says the color comes from the contents of the 
bowels of the larve being plastered on the cell-walls. 


Different Locations Require Different Management, 
—In illustration of this, Adrian Getaz cites in the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review the practice of allowing bees to swarm, 
hiving on empty frames, and depending on the swarm for 
surplus. With him the plan would be an utter failure. The 
swarm-would come in mid-May in poplar bloom, and by 
June 20, when the best flow (the sourwood) comes, nearly 
all the original bees of the swarm would be dead and few 
young ones to replace them. The plan will be successful 
only where two conditions prevail—tst, the flow must be 
not more than a few weeks; 2nd, the swarming must take 
place at the beginning of the honey-flow. He thinks these 
conditions prevail nowhere in the world except in southern 
Canada and northern United States east of the Rockies. 


Conditions in Cuba.—In reply to questions about Cuba, 
W. W. Somerford says in Gleanings: No trouble from 
banditti, but plenty from rain, everything being soakt in 
the rainy season, when for 90 days it never forgets to rain 
for a single day, and bees may starve if not fed, especially 
blacks; and no malaria. Wax-moths plenty the year 
round, but give no great trouble except in comb honey, 
which should be shipt North before March. Extracted 
honey might become thin in the rainy season, but is gen- 
erally sold in February or March. No poisonous reptiles 
except water-moccasins. Fleas to beat the world—can’t get 
away from them—jiggers pretty bad, but no ticks nor bed- 
bugs. Grapes, figs, oranges, and vegetables grow splen- 
didly, but he predicts that in the future the comdé honey of 
Cuba will be the thing to astonish bee-keepers. 


Large vs. Small Hives.—In a very iuteresting manner 
Adrian Getaz discourses in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. Take 
two equal colonies, No. 1 being in a small brood-chamber, 
No. 2ina large one. When the brood-chamber of No. 1 is 
full it commences storing surplus, while No. 2 continues 
filling its brood-chamber. If the flow is short, No. 1 gives 
a crop of surplus honey and No.2 gives none. But Mr. 
Getaz, like Mr. Dadant, thinks the fair thing is to consider 
the second year. Instead of being equal in the spring, No. 
2 is stronger, and builds up more rapidly in proportion to 
its numbers, has its brood-nest fullas soon, and begins in 
super as soon or sooner than No. 1, and harvests as much or 
more in proportion to its size. There is a saving of time in 
manipulating ; perhaps less feeding to do, and less swarm- 
ing. If there is a light flow after the main flow, No. 2 maj 
store surplus when No.1 does nothing. In winter No.2 
consumes proportionally less stores and loses proportionally 
fewer bees. 


Two-Story 8-Frame Langstroth vs. 10-Frame Quinby. 
—C. P. Dadant having said that it is better to have one 
story of Quinby frames than to use two stories of 8-frame 
Langstroth, Dr. Miller says in Gleanings he is afraid Mr. 
Dadant is right, but is anxious to believe him wrong be- 
cause it is much more convenient to have the lighter hives. 
So, ‘‘by way of whistling to keep his courage up, he 
argues in favor of the smaller hives with smaller frames 11 
two stories. The room can be limited in two as well asin 
one story, by using dummies. When a second story }5 
given, the bees increase the brood-nest just as gradually a 
when frames are added one by one in the large hive, excep! 
that they hesitate to cross the space from the upper to the 
lower story. There is economy of heat in adding the sec 
ond story, for the heat descends in the lower story only as 
the bees descend. While the large hives and frames ma) 
be better, they are not enough better to overbalance the dis- 
advantage of their cumbrousness. 





Queenie Jeanette is the title of a pretty song in sleet 
music size, written’ by J.C. Wallenmeyer, a musical bee- 
keeper. The regular price is 40 cents, but to close out the 
copies we have left, we will mail them at 20 cents each, as 
long as they last. Better order at once, if you want 4 CoP) 
of this song. 
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Root's GOWWMN 


No=-Gob 
Foundation. 


We Have it at Last. 














It has been proven that wax in the 
base of ordinary foundation is not 
utilized by the bees, but is left there 
practically as it leaves the mill; and 
the ‘result is, when drawn out into 
comb, the so-called gob, or fishbone, in 


comb honey. 


Our New Thin-Base 
FOUNDATION 


is exactly what its name indicates— 
foundation with a base as thin as 
natural comb, with heavy deep walls. 





Fig. 7, herewith shown in cross-section 
from an actual photo, represents the 
new thin-base heavy-walled foundation 
running about 10 feet to the pound. 





Fig. 13 represents the ordinary thin 
foundation with heavy base and 
scarcely any wall, about 10 feet; the 
heav y base, without modification, going 

ght into the comb honey with very 
little change, and forming fishbone. 

We have so far only small dies, and 
cannot afford to sell this product for 
less than $1.00 a pound. Next year, 
perhaps, we shall have larger dies, and 
will make a corresponding reduction 
in price. 

Seven or eight pleces, large enough 
to fill4% sections, 15 cents, postpaid ; 
24 pieces, prepaid, 40 cents. 


The A.1. Root Gompany 


MEDINA, OHIO. 











A Little Experience With Bees. 

I have kept bees for a long time ina 
small way with varying success, and with- 
out any particular system. For the last 
three years I have given them more atten- 
tion.and have consequently been anxious to 
inform myself in the science of bee-culture. 
Realizing that a good paper devoted to the 
subject would be indispensable, I have se- 
lected the American Bee Journal as the 
most desirable. 

I now have about 50 colonies, which I am 
wintering in a cellar. My hives are of my 
own plan and make, as are my surplus 
cases. Ihave seen nonel like better, and 
none quite so handy and convenient. My 
hives are 14 inches wide, 17 long, and 11 
deep in the clear, with 9 frames; loose bot- 
tom attacht with hooks, & opening with 
one-inch hole in the center of the front (for 
ventilation in winter). I use half board 
and half screen tackt over the front, raise 
the cover slightly, after removing the 
honey-board, and they areready for winter 
quarters. The object of the inch bole is to 
provide ventilation in case the bees sbould 
become uneasy and fill the entrance with 
dead bees, as some times occurs. I have 
lost but one colony in three winters, so I 
am satisfied with my metbod of wintering. 

As to foul brood. lam not informed, as I 
have never seen any, to my knowledge. I 
would like to know how to determine 
from external evidence the presence of foul 
brood. 

The last season was a poor one for bees 
in this locality; mine averaged only about 
30 pounds of comb honey, spring count. 
Very few of the old colonies produced any 
surplus. My bees weighed from 50 to 80 
pounds, gross, when I put them into the 
cellar. 

Iam very fond of bunting wild bees, and 
have quite a reputation as an expert. I 
have found a large number of wild swarms 
(several hundred). H. B. KNOwWLEs. 

Winona Co., Minn., Feb. 24. 


Heavy Rains Near San Franejsco. 


We have now had four days steady and 
continuous rain. The earth is now so full 
of water that it cannot take up any more 
and it is running off where it can; in other 
places it lies in pools on the surface. We 
bave not had so mucb rain at one time for 
— Grass is growing wonderfully fast. 

does not look as if less than a fortnight 
ago we were despairing of rain and crying 
‘*dry season.’’ Prayers for seasonable rain 
were commenced in the Catholic churches 
when the season began to give indications 
of a dry season, and soon all the other 


churches joined in the prayer. It has evi- 
dently been answered. Four days without 
sun is something unusual here. This even- 


ing the rain is slacking off and giving place 

to a high fog. It may be that it is going to 

clear up. Well. it can do so now, as we 

have bad allthe rain we need. I should 

judge that we must have close to 20 inches. 

We had only 11 last year. W. A. Pryat. 
Alameda Co., Calif., March 24. 





Makes His Own Hives. 


This isthe third year I have had bees, 
and I think I can say that so far it bas been 
the hardest of the three. My bees hada 
flight yesterday (Feb. 18) for the first time 
since Dec. ist. It was a very neces- 
sary thing for them to get out. as their 
stores were mostly buckwheat honey, and I 
saw that the hives were damp and the 
combs moldy. I think my hives are too 
tight. I have decided that bees don't want 
to be ‘closed up too tight. My hives are 
double-walled chaff, the outside wall con- 
tinuing single above the top of the brood- 
frames high enough to takein two supers, 





SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 
55 10% )6«6 25th SOT 
Sweet Clcver (melilot)..... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 


Mieiind Clove «s sks seee eee Wc 1.25 3.00 5.75 
kn eer 80c 140 3.00 5.00 
Mifatia Clowet 6.5060 <0seed 60c 1.00 2.25 4.00 


Crimson Clover ........... 55c 0 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 

Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our large Illustra- 
ted catalog of Bees, 
Hives, Smokers, &c 
Address, 


Theodore Bender, Canton,Ohio. 


8Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


BARES FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2. 000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
> it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

Address, W. F. & Joun BARNES, 
5ctf + Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, CHIcaGo, ILL. 
that is over a quarter of a 
A Journal century old ant tas still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 
American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Wlease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FROM BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 
| ce aay - Fine Plum: aged 
d — $1.2 


Sowls arm _ aisec 
for 15. 
11At 














MRS. "L'e. AXTEL 
hosaviie, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Don’t Rent 


ESTABLISH A 


HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 
Read ‘‘The Corn Belt," a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 


containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps fora 
year's subscription to THe Corn BELT, 
209 Adams St., Chicago. 











Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business «++... 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


“*Bee-Keeping for Beginners,” price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


6Est J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ANYONE INTERESTED 


in Agricultural Pursuits can’t 
afford to be without the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. 


Sample copy Free to any address 
upon receipt of name and address 
»lainly written on postal card nam- 
on paper in which you sawthis ad. 





Address AGRICUS3&64L EPITOMIST. Indianapolis, Ind 


20E26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FARM BEE-KEEPING 


is one of the leading departments in the 


Modern Farmer and Busy Bee, 


the best general FARM and BEE paper in ex- 
istence. Write for sample copy to-day, and for 
clubbing rates with any paper you want. 
Address, EMERSON T. ABBOTT, 

St. JoseEPH, MISSOURI. 


A WASTE OF 


IMONEY 


is never desirable or justifi- 
able. It is worse than waste 
LS to put high priced eggs in a 

poor, imperfect incubator. 


|} The MASCOTTF 


INCUBATOR 
# not only prevents euch waste, 
but turns failure into success, 


» A Regulates perfectly as to heat, 


and ventilation, Guaranteed. Send at once for FREE catalogue. 


Mascotte Incubator & Lumber Co., Box §8, Bedford, Ohio. 
BUY THE BEST. 


If you wantthe best low down wagon you 
should buy the Electric Handy Wagon. It is 
the best because it is made of the best material; 
the best broad tired Electric Wheels; best sea- 
soned white hickory axles; all other wood parts 
of the best seasoned white oak. The front and 
rear honnds are made from the best angle steel, 



















ELECTRIC 


which is neater, stronger, and in every way bet 
ter than wood. Well painted in red and var 
nisht. Extra length of reach, and extra long 
standards supplied without additional cost 
when requested. This wagon is guaranteed to 
carry 4,000 pounds anywhere. Write the Elec- 
tric Wheel Co. Box 16, Quincy, Lllinois, for 
their new catalog, which fully describes this 
wagon, their famous Electric Wheels and Elec- 


tric Feed Cookers. 
HICKEN MONEY ::: 


to get it; how to mate, breed, feed and 

market poultry, Cuts and plans for 
building F awed houses and cost of same, 
These and many other things together with 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR 
which is sent freight puid to every purchaser 
is contained in our Poultry Guide, Sent for 10 cts, 


The Cyphers Incb. Co. Box 50 Wayland, N.Y. 








' Please mention Bee Journal whex +-riting. 





AQ PAGE CATALOG BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


nstructions to Beginners, &c., free. 
JOHN NEBEL & SON, 
5Atf Hicu HILi, MISssourRI. 








PACE: 
SURE THINC! 
Tf there’s nothing in coiled springs, why not make 


mattresses of straight wire? But thereis, you know, 
and the coil is ours. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. ADRIAN, MICH. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





one being on and filled with chaff, anda 
cover over all. I think from appearance 
it is too close. 

I want to say to the readers, and to those 
that should be readers of the American Bee 
Journal, that this is the third year I have 
taken this journal, and it bids fair to be 
the best of the three. I have been very 
much interested in Mr. Golden’s method of 
producing comb honey, and his very un- 
selfish way in giving it free and unre- 
strained to all alike, and I for one would 
thank him. My interest was first awak- 
ened by the article appearing in the first 
number of the year, then 1 took the pre- 
vious volumes, as {| have them bound and 
indext, and read everything pertaining to 
the Golden method, and I have decided 
there is something in it. 

I am young in the business, but I am in it 
because I love it, and am very fond of 
honey. I can’t give it my undivided at- 
tention, but sometime I hope I may make 
it more of a business. 

Ihave noticed some discussions as to the 
advisability of bee-keepers making their 
own hives. I want to say I for one be- 
lieve in it, but not for all. I confess Iam 
very particular to have a good job when it 
is done, and some of the bee-supply firms 
can do the best kind of work, and cheaper 
than most of us can possibly do it. But 
with others like myself, it is different. I 
have a nice little barn on my place which I 
use forashop. I bave a two-horse power 
engine and a combination circular saw, all 
of which I made, and by taking pains I can 
do pretty good work. SolIsay, if one is so 
fixt he has the advantage over others in the 
business. Norman O. JARVIS. 

Madison Co., N. Y. 


Hard Weather on the Bees. 


We are having dark, damp weather at 
present. Iam afraid for the bees. I have 
lost one of my colonies with the diarrhea 
already—a good one. 2'4 gallons of bees in 
it, and about 30 pounds of honey, nice and 
sealed white clover mostly. Our damp 
weather hascontinued since the middle of 
February, and I begin to feel shaky about 
the bees. WILLIAM Lyons. 

Sioux Co., lowa, March 14. 


An Old Bee-Keeper. 


Iam an old bee-keeper, and have reared 
a good many queens and sold them for 
$5.00. and bought one queen for $15.00. I 
bought my first colony of Italian bees for 
$20 00 when they first came, but now they 
are low. I bave transferred bees for many 
years. I went 40 miles to transfer, but 
now the seasons are poor and winters hard. 
Ionce bad 50 colonies, and have now 10. 
Last year was very poor. Two years ago 
1 got 55 gallons of honey from five colonies. 

C. J. YODER. 
Wayne Co., Ohio, March 23. 


Heavy Loss--Good Crop Prospect. 


The winter loss in this part of the coun- 
try is greater than ever known before. 
Some bee-keepers’ loss is 25 percent, and 
some 50. I was very successful, for I win- 
tered my whole apiary without the loss of 
asingle colony. I never before had bees in 
as fine shape as this spring—plenty of bees 
and brood. 

The prospect for a large boney crop was 
never better than itis this spring. Maple 
and elm are in bloom, and .the weather is 
clear and warm. The bees are tumbling 
over each other bringing in pollen. Hurrah 
for the American Bee Journal! 

Page Co., Va., March 24. C. H. May. 


Worst Winter—Bitter Honey. 


I appreciate the American Bee Journal 
very much, and have tried to get my 
friends to take it. This has been the worst 
winter I have seen here, the temperature 
went to 18 degrees below zero. I have at 
present 14 colonies, which have all come 
thru safely so far, tho I expect to have to 





We don’t keep 
Supplies = 


WE SELL THEM 


In order to do this we have to have GILT-EDGE 
STOCK, and make prices right. 








Send us alist of what you want for the coming 
season, and let us make you 


SPECIAL PRICE, 


Standard Lumber Co. 


10Atf MANKATO, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


A Great Mistake 





it would be to purchase an Incu 
bator or Brooder withoat first 
getting a copy of our M&-page 
catalogue. It costs 6c. but is 
worth a dollar to you for the 
AN poultry information it contains, 
iZ to say nothing of the pointers it 
gives you. Send for it at once. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 78, Des Moines, la, 


ALBINO QUEEN If you want the most 

prolific Queens—If you 
want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; Tested, $1.50, 
9A26t J. D. GIVENS, LISBON, Tex. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


[j=] [NCUBATOR SUCCESS 


—- upon the following named essen- 
tia 








nt 








proper distribution of heat and 
moisture and — regulation end 
ventilation. hese points attain per 


PETALUMA INCUBATOR 


Add to these points superior construction and finish ao: 

ou havea perfect machine. They deal only in high percentages of 

tch. Sizes from 50 to 850 rh es #10. up. 

WE PAY SREIGHT ANYWHERE in the U.S. Catalogue free. 

Petalu.na Incubator Co., Box 91, Petaluma, Col. 
We make the New 


hampion Ghatt-Hive 


with fence and plain sections, and/a 
full line of other 


SUPPLIES. 


A postal sent us with your name" for 

a Catalog will meet with the greatest 

surprise. R.H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


& HATCH CHICKENS 
( BY STEAM—vwit the 
simple, perfect, self-regulating 


EXCELSIOR INCuBATO? 


Thousands in successful operatior 

Lowest priced Ist-class hatcber made 
GEO, H. STAHL, 

114 to 122 &. 6th &t.. Quincy, Il! 





















4 Circulars free, 
Send 6c. for 
Illu«. Catalog 














44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


EGGS FOR SITTING berres"* 


Plymouth Rock, 15 Eggs for $1.00. _ 
Superior Rose Comb Black Bantum Eggs, 15 for 
$2.00. No other varieties kept. 
Italian-bee keepers being men of good taste 
and sound judgment should beep the best and 
most profitable kinds of Poultry. Only fresh 
eggs used, carefully packt and sent by express. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. D. S. HEFFRON, 
WASHINGTON HEiGHTS, ILL. 13Atf 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Queen-Clipping © 
Device Free.... 


The MonETTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use '@ 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents: 
or willsend it FREE as 3 PW 
mium for sending us ONE N EW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal 4 
: a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we wil 

mail the Bee Journal one year 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, Ih 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, 
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s fruit-bloom is all killed, and the 
ron i so backward. This is not much of 
a honey locality, as for the last few years 
the greater part of the honey has been so 
extremely bitter. especially late honey. 
There is a weed known — as *‘ yellow- 
weed.” which yields plentifu ly, a beauti- 
ful, light honey, but as bitter as quinine. 
The same weed also ruins milk. {[ will send 
a sample this year. ALBERT E. Isaac. 

Morgan Co., Ala., March 23. 





A Correction—Lots of Rain. 


On page 94 I am made to say: ‘The 
coldest it bas been in the last six years here 
was 16 degrees below zero.” I wish you 
would please change it to 10 degrees above 


zero. ' 
llike the Bee Journal. We are having 

lots of rain. HERBERT PRUNER. 
Douglas Co., Oreg., March 23. 





Good Weather for Polar Bears. 


There seems but little prospect of getting 
bees out of winter quarters for some time 
yet. To-day the snow is two feet deep all 
over the bee-yard, and it is still snowing, 
accompanied by a strong gale from the 
north. If such arctic conditions continue 
much longer, the production of polar bears 
will be a more profitable industry in Min- 
nesota than the production of honey. 

Wm. RvssELL. 

Hennepin Co., Minn., March 25, 





Endured a Hard Winter. 


I have one colony of bees which I pur- 
chast last fall and packt with chaff on the 
summer stand, as nearly as the American 
Bee Journal instructed me as I knew how. 
They have endured a long, hard winter. 
but have taken occasional flights whenever 
the climatic conditions would permit, and I 
believe they are in good condition. 

»  Cuas. E. Hoover. 

Whitman Co., Wash., March 13. 





1898 Not a Total Failure. 


The year 1898 was not quite a total fail- 
ure. I began the spring with only 12 colo- 
nies. increase none, and I took off about 
1.500 pounds of boney in the comb, while 
my neighbors, who cannot afford to take 
the Bee Journal, received little or no honey 
from their bees. GEORGE A. KERR. 

Kent Co., Mich., March 25. 





Bees in First-Class Condition. 


My bees are in first-class condition, and 
had a good flight March 21, so they can 
stand being coopt up for a while yet. Some 
have lost some bees around here. 


W. H. Porrorr. 
Mason Co., Ill., March 23. 





Bees in the Cellar, All Right. 


ol he thermometer has ranged here from 
12 to 24 degrees below zero. without any 
snow on theground. The bees have come 
out pretty slim, where they were outside, 
some losing their last colony. I have lost 
» out of 6 that were in a small bee-house 
outside. Those I put into the cellar are all 
right. The cellar is the place for me to 


winter bees. M. V. JEWELL. 
Genesee Co.. Mich.. March 17. 





Preserving Fruits with Honey. 


In looking over the i 

‘ pages of the Ameri- 
mon Bas Journal, I came across a request 
a ose who have tried preserving fruits 
‘oney to give their experience. My ex- 
perience is limited, and is confined to a 
= se with grapes. 
rial No. 1.—Seven pounds of sound 
ala the stem packt in a stone jar. 
tm syrup of 4 pounds of honey, 1 pint 
rah th negar, with cloves and cinnamon 
Say 5 ounces each; boil together 






ATCHING HEN 


HAS LOST HER OCCUPATION : 

#2) andin the production and brooding of chicks she has been 

supplanted by the INCU everywa 

“HUSH 

RELIABLE anc‘evocdies. 

». They Hatch and Brood when you are ready They don’t™ Pas: 
get a grow the strongest chicks and the most of them. k 

= e 228-page k to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reliable Poultry 

’ Farms. Plans for poultry houses, best way to handle, feed and market fowls, ete. 

Sent on receipt of 10cents. RELIABLE INCB. AND BROODER CO. Box B 2, Quincy, Ill. 


’ Please mention Bee Journal wWhea writing, 


Page & Lyon Mig. Co. 


NEW LONDON, WIS., 


Operates two Sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus’se- 













curing the best lumber at the lowest 


price for the manufacture of ...... .. Bee-Keepers’ Supplies,.., 


They have also one of the LARGEST FACTORIES and the latest and most 
improved machinery for the manufacture of Bee-Hives, Sections, &c., that there 
is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, and is abso- 
lutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest Basswood is used,’and 
they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine and Basswood forests, and'pos- 
session of mills and factory equipt with best machinery, all combine to enable 


this firm to furnish the BEST GOODS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 
Send for Circular and see the prices on a full line of Supplies. 


Carloads | - 
of Bee- 
Hives..... | 


Sections, Jz 
Shipping-Cases, wes BY i : / . 
Comb Foundation (= - =~ sce : eee! e = 


— = = pl Baw 

















and EVERYTHING used in the bee-industry. We want the name and address of every bee-keeper 
in America. We supply dealers as well as consumers. We have Dry Kiln, Improved Machin- 
ery,40,000 feet of floor space, and all modern appliances. We make —— shipment. Write 
for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. INTER-STATE MPG. CO., Hudson, St. Croix Co., Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


QUR MOTTO: WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK — QUICK SHIPMENTS, 


SGOUONS, SHIPPING-Gasés and 
Bee-Keepers Suppliés 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on"the market. 

The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be 
the best for making the ONE-PIECE HONEY-SECTIONS—selected, young and 
thrifty timber is used. 

“Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. MARSHFIELD. WISCONSIN. 


seebetsh obs 














PRIOGOES OF —""— 


Bingham Perfect Bee-Smokers 








AND HONEY -KRNIVES. e 
Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) 4-in. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
| ee) ES 1.10 
CONQUECTOF ..... 2.20 ccrcecosccccceseceses 3-in. stove. Doz. 6.50; nd 1.00 
BABB oc ccccccccccccccscccsvccccsecccoes 2\-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; . .90 
PEED | pnccogosccccceceoceseevosesocoeces 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; « .70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; * 60 
Honey-Knife ° ° ° ° ° ° . Doz. 6.00; “ 80 
r= Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 


or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 

Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 
workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
lar. 1 do not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. d 

January 27, 1#97. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas, 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 
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Please mention the Bee Journal ¥2e2.7zitize 
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for 20 minutes, skim well, then turn hot 
over the grapes and seal. 

This recipe I found in ‘‘ Honey as Food 
and Medicine’ [A pampblet now out of 
print.—Ep.|, and it was added that apples, 
peaches and plums may be preserved ip 
the same way. The grapes thus treated 
were good enough for anybody, and kept 
for a long time. 

Trial No. 2.—I put a lot of real nice 
buncbes of sound grapes into a lot of rea] 
nice honey, and the result was that | 
spoiled both. My recollection is that I had 
something that resembled vinegar more 
than anything else. EDWIN BEviys. 

Decatur Co., Iowa. 
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BIGGLE BOOKS 


A Farm Library of unequalled value—Practical, 
Up-to-date, Concise and Comprehensive—Hand- 
somely Printed and Beautifully Illustrated. 


By JACOB BIGGLE 
No. 1—BIGGLE HORSE BOOK 


Allabout Horses—a Common-Sense Treatise, with over 
74 illustrations ; a standard work. Price, 50 Cents. 


No. 2—BIGGLE BERRY BOOK 
Allabout growing Small Fruits—read and learn now; 
contains 43 colored life-like reproductions of allleading 
varieties and 100 other illustrations. Price, 50 Cents. 


No. 3—BIGGLE POULTRY BOOK 
Allabout Poultry ; the best Poultry Book in existence; 
tells everything ; with23 colored life-like reproductions 
of all the principal breeds; with 103 other illustrations. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


No. 4—BIGGLE COW BOOK 
All about Cows and the Dairy Business ; having mapeet 
sale; contains 8 colored life-like reproductions of each 
breed, with 132 other illustrations. Price, 50 Cents. 


No. 5—BIGGLB SWINE BOOK 
Just out. All about Hogs—Breeding, Feeding, Butch- 
ery, Diseases, etc. Contains over 80 beautiful half- 
tones and other engravings. Price, 50 Cents. 

The BIGGLE BOOKS are unique, original,useful—you never 
saw anything like them—so practical, sosensible. They 
are having an enormous sale—East, West, North and 
South. Every one who keeps a Horse, Cow, Hog or 
Chicken, or grows Small Fruits, ought to send right 
away for the BIGGLE BOOKS. The 


FARM JOURNAL 


Is om paper, made for you and not a misfit. It is 22 years 

ld, it isthe great boiled-down. hit-the-nail-on-the-head,— 
quit-after-you- ave-said-it, Farm and Household paper in 
the world—the biggest paper ofits size in the United States 
of America—having over a million and a-half regular readers. 


Any ONE of the BIGGLE BOOKS, and the FARM JOURNAL 
YEARS (remainder of 1 1900, : d : P 

A any iden tar A DOLLAR BLL a ee 
Sample of FARM JOURNAL and circular describing BIGGLE BOOKS free. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Address, FARM JOURNAL 
CHAS F. JENKINS. PHILADELPHIA i 















Bees Wintered in Good Shape. 


My bees have come thru the winter in 
fine shape. I am feeding bran now, and 
you ought to see them carry in the bee. 
bread. The weather is lovely, and we look 
for an early spring. 





F. D. HAHNENKRATT, 
Otero Co., Colo., March 19. 
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Having a Good Rain. 


We are just now having a good rain—the 
first since Jan.12 It will have to rain a 
great deal more than it usually does to 
make honey in the late buckwheat locali- 
ties. F .J. Farr. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., March 17. 


A Big Little Honey-Eater. 


Seeing the question in the American Bee 
Journal, as to how much honey one can 
eat at one meal, I thought I would tell how 
much I could eat. I have often eaten one 
pound of gy | at a meal, andI am only 
13 years old. wasn’t trying to see how 
much [ could eat, but I ate it because! 
wanted it. Josiz M. TICHENOR. 

Crawford Co., Wis. 





Good Prospects for Honey. 


We have had a very cold winter here 
Bees have come thru in poor condition. 
There is no brood in the hives to amount to 
anything now. Very late spring, and no 
flowers yet. Bees will be late in brood- 
rearing, the latest I ever saw. Prospects 
are good for a honey crop thus far. 

G. D. Haws. 

Sullivan Co., Tenn., March 21. 


EVERY BEE-KEEPER WILL APPRECIATE THIS. 





4 
4 


The Farm Journal and the Bee Journal. 


ff N l We will club the Bee Journal for one year and the Monthly Farm Journal for five 
eT 0, » years (as above) all for $1.40; the Farm Journal alone is 50 cents a year. 
ff N 2 Send us ONE new subscriber for the Bee Journal for a year (at $1.00,) and we will Fruit-Trees in Bloom. 
eT 0, » order the Farm Journal for you for 5 years as a premium. = ‘ 
Fruit-trees are now in full bloom. The 


* 
Offer No 3 Or, send TWO new subscribers for the Bee Journal for the balance of this. year at bees are busy, and I think that prospects 
‘ ' 











60 cents each, and we will order the Farm Journal for you for 5 years as a premium. are favorable for a good season 
Better apply soon, as we have only a limited number of -year FARM JOURNAL subscrip- J. G. STEWART. 
tions to offer. Address, 


Donna Ana Co., N. Mex., March 20. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, I11. 





Wintering in Good Condition. 


eer cows 


Do Not Wait « 


BEE-KEEPERS | pine "Carton Yor tm, 


J. M, Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO'S GOODS “sist! 


Including their discounts for goods wanted for 
use another season. It will pay you to send me 
list of goods wanted. Cash for Beeswax. 

M. H. HUNT, BELL Brancn, MICH. 





FOREWARNED IS 


FOREARMED 


ntil the last moment to order your Sup- 








plies. You may be disappointed by delay in shipment 
and lose a portion of the honey harvest. Save money 
and gain honey by sending us your estimate NOW. 
We are offering Special Inducements for Early Or- 
ders. Our 1899 Catalog free. 


SPECIAL AGENTS: 


E. T. AppotrT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
L. C. WoopMAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 


Watertown, Wisconsin. 





My bees, and those of Mr. L. C. Watts 
seem to be wintering in good condition thus 
far, in cave and cellar. G. H. Scura. 

Jasper Co., lowa, March 25. 


Not An Encouraging Report. 


My bees are in fair condition now. They 
have been carrying some pollen from the 
elms when the weather is suitable. 1 bave 
lost one colony so far this winter. My 
honey crops in the last three years have 
been just medium. In 1896 I secured “I+ 
pounds of comb honey and 240 pounds of 
extracted honey; in 1897, 126 pounds of 
comb honey and 5114 pounds of extracted, 
from 50 colonies; in 1898 I secured 31° 
pounds of comb honey and 273 of extracted, 
from 55 colonies. This isn’t much of 4 
country for honey, that is, for quantity, 
but the quality is all right. Our honeys 
generally fair, and fine-flavored, but not 
enough of it to pay for the trouble of ap 
ing care of the bees, which in this part 0 
the country, except in the mountainous 
parts, don’t get very much surplus honey: 
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DITTMER’S 
Comb Foundation 


Wholesale and Retail. 





Working Wax 


INTO FOUNDATION FOR CASH A SPECIALTY. 





Hives, Sections, 
and a full line of SUPPLIES. 





I sell the VERY BEST at lowest prices and 
ship promptly. 





Send me your name for 1899 catalog and prices, 


whether you are a large or small 
consumer or dealer. 


Beeswax always wanted for cash or trade at the 
highest price. Address, 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


For Sale! 


in Gincinnati,O., the Honey and Bee-Keepers’ 
Supply Business 
establisht and formerly owned by the late 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON. 


Will sell cheap. Call on or address Mrs, ANNIE 
MurTH, 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati,O. 13A2t 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





I am not located in reach of the mountain 
country. The reason the mountains are 


better is the poplar timber isn’t cut out for 
lumber. 


I have had two out-apiaries for three 
years; they didn’t anything, not 
enough to pay for the hives that the bees 
were putinto. I sold one of the out-api- 
aries of 13 colonies last fall, and Iam going 
to sell the otber as soon as I can find a 
buyer. I have 35 colonies here at home, 
which are as many asl can attend to fora 
short profit. A. C. Bass. 

Greene Co., Tenn., March 20. 





A Beginner’s Experience. 


I got twoswarms last summer; one did 
poy well, and the other one bad bad luck 
all along, and ey died. I found one last 
fallin the cornfield (Sept. 17), an average- 
sized swarm of very light hybrids. I 
brought them home and put them into an 
8-frame hive, and fed them sugar syrup; 
they built 7 frames about 3¢ full of comb, 
but did not get it full of stores. They did 
very well until we had a young blizzard, 
and that ended them with some stores left. 
Ithink the cluster got too small to keep 
warm, as they died off quite fast. 

I think this ought to be a very good sec- 
tion for bees, as we have early pasture, 
willow, soft maple, plenty of fruit, white 
clover in all the pasture land, and lots of 
buckwheat and wild aster in the fall. 

P. A. Barcuay. 

Ulster Co., N. Y., March 12. 
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PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made, 


j. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 

Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 

Please menuon bee Journal when writing. 


The Best Bargain 


IS THE 
BEST GOODS AT FAIR PRICES. 


And that’s the secret of our immense trade that 
has made us 


HEADQUARTERS 
IN THE WEST 


For Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. We are ready now 
for the season of 1899 with an immense stock of 
the latest and best in our line. Send for our 
1899 catalog and discounts for early orders. 


Address, 


JOSEPH NYSEWANDER, 


10A8t DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


; ; If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy, of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
pie Copy free. 

" PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SILVER GRAY S4Ruista 


—QUEENS— 


———ALSO THE 


Golden and 3-banded Italian. 


Untested, 50c each; tested, 75c. Purity of stock 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 


0. B, BANKSTON, - Rockéale, Texas 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 











The 











Convention Notices. 


Ilinois.—The Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold two sessions of its spring 
meeting, one at Mr. John Wagner’s, near Beuna 
Vista, Stephenson Co., under the supervision of 
the Vice-President; and one at Mr. Oliver Tay- 
lor’s, at Harlem, Winnebago Co., in charge of 
the President, on Tuesday, May 16, 1899. Every 
one is cordially invited. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

New Milford, I11. 


Connecticut.—The annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
at the Capitol, at Hartford, May 3, 1899. 

Waterbury, Conn. Mrs. W. E. RILey, Sec. 








TO FEED, RAISE 
AND HOUSE GOOD 


Pure-Bred Poultry 


than it does common stock, and it pays tenfold 
better. Send stamp at once for Illustrated Cat- 
alog and Poultry-Book. a 
DREXEL POULTRY YARDS GO. 
3611 Fifty-third Avenue, - DREXEL, ILL. 
14A3t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


QUEENS 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
And all Apiarian Supplies 
cheap. Send for 


FREE Catalogue. E. T, FLANAGAN, Belleville, UL 
14A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FOR SALE. 


Fifty (50) colonies of ITALIAN BEES in 
standard Langstroth hives in good condition. 
Will sell five (5) colonies, or the lot, at $3.00 per 
colony. Also one Given Foundation Press, and 
one Cowan Honey-Extractor. For further par- 
ticulars inquire of 


14A4t_ MRS, J, W. LeROY, Rio, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CHICAGO, March 21.—Fancy white, 13c; No.1, 
11@12c; ambers, 9@10c; dark, 7@8c. Extracted, 
white clover, 8c; other kinds, 7c; amber and 
dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

There is no change of consequence since our 
last quotations. Stocks of the best grades of 
white comb are being reduced, and receipts are 
light, with some accumulation of the off grades, 
there being additions to those grades from time 
to time. R. A. Burnett & Co, 


DETROIT, March 9.—Fancy white comb scarce 
and higher and we now quote it 13@14c; No. 1, 
12@13c; fancy dark and amber, 10@1lc. There 
is considerable poor honey in the commission 
houses which is offered at 8@%. Extracted, 
white, 6%@7c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 25@26%c. 

M. H. Hunt. 


KANSAS City, March 10.—Fancy white comb, 
13c; No. 1, 12c; amber, llc; dark, 10c. Extracted 
white, 6c; amber, 5c; dark, 4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Cc. C. CLEmMons & Co, 

New York, March 8.—Fancy white,12c; No.1 
white, 10@1llc; amber, 9c; buckwheat and dark, 
6@7c. Comb honey is pretty well cleaned up 
now and we expect to dispose of the balance of 
our stock during this month. Excepting Cali- 
fornia there is not much stock of extracted on 
our market. Demand is fair at unchanged quo- 
tations. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Sawn FRAnNcisco, March 15.—White comb, 10@ 
10%c; amber, 74@9%. Extracted, white, 7K@ 
Tec; lightamber,6%@i7c. Beeswax, 24@2é6c. 

Present slim stocks admit of only a light job- 
bing business being transacted, with vaiues 
much the same as previously noted. The com- 
ing crop is likely to be small. The bees are now 
being fed in a large portion of Southern Cali- 


fornia, and many are reported to have already 
died. 


Boston, April 1.—Fancy white, 13c; A No.1 
12@12%c; No.1,11@12c; No. 2, 9@10c: demand 
fair; no call fordark. Extracted, supply very 
light, good demand. White in 60-pound cans, 
7%c; light amber in barrels, 7c. Beeswax, very 
light stock, good demaud, 29c. 

BLAKE, Scott & LEE. 


BuFFALo, April 1.—Little or no strictly fancy 
one-pound comb honey here. It would sell 
well at about 11@12c. Few lots of common, 
dark, etc., arriving, and sell at 7@8c mostly: 
some very poor atéc. There is no extracted 
here; worth from 4%@5%c; extra fancy, 6c. 
Fancy pure beeswax, 30@32c; poor, 25@28c. 

BATTERSON & Co. 


Omana, April 1.—Fancy white quotable at 
13@13%c: choice, 12@12%c. Extracted, 6%c. 

Quotations are practically nominal, as there 
is no stock left now in receivers hands, and 
dealers have also but very little left. There will 
not be a pound of any kind of honey carried over 
in this market. PEYCKE Bros, 


MILWAUKEE, March 2.— Fancy 1-lb. sections, 
13@14c; A No. 1,12@12%c; No.1,11@12c; dark 
or amber or old, 7@10c. Extracted, in barrels or 
kegs, white, 7@7%c; dark, 5%@6%c. Beeswax, 
25@2ic. 

Since our last report we have had a very good 
market for honey, and the demand has been 
very good for all grades, especially for sections 
of the best quality, and the demand is good now 
and small supply. Weencourage shipments of 
best comb. Extracted, fair demand. 

A. V. Bisnop & Co. 





DUA 


Bee- 
Supplies. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
Pouper’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 


free. 
WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. => 


OVAAALANNNNE: 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Order Early 


There are indications that the demand for 
SUPPLIES will be very large this season, and 
everyone should order as early as possible. We 
have large facilities for manufacturing all 
kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


Aud will serve our customers as quickly 
r 1 o 
as possible. 


Falcon’ Sections are the Finest Made. 


1899 Catalog ready Feb. 1. Copy of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE-KEEPER (20 pages) free. Address 


The W. T. Falconer Mig. Go. 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





UNION COMBI- 
NATION SAW— 
tor ripping, 
cross - cutting, 
mitering, rab- 
beting, groov- 
ing, gaining, 
scroll - sawing, 
boring, edge- 
moulding, 
beading, etc. 
Full line Foot 
AND HAND- 
POWER Ma- 





CHINERY. Send for Catalog A. 
Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 46 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Young [len and 
Women 


It will pay you to fit yourselves for 
good positions by taking Shorthand 
by Mail. Send $1.60 for Text Book 
or3cents forcatalog .. 


Eclectic Shorthand College, 
94 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
Headquarters of the Eclectic System. 
39Aly Please mention the Bee Journal. 











“IF YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Cfaremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


TARISE 


To say to the readers of 
the BEE JouRNAL that 


DOOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
during 1899, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
6 Untested Queens.. 4.50 
12 Untested Queens 8.00 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.50 
3 Tested Queens.... 3.50 
1 select tested queen 2.00 
- ** Queens 4. 00 
Select Tested Queen, 
previous season’s rear- 
ing, $3; Extra Selected, 
for breeding, the very 
best, $5.00. Abouta pound of Bees in a 2-frame 
Nucleus, with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
Circular free, giving full ait regard- 








ing each class of Queens. ddress, 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
11A26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


i Dadant’s Foundation. 7" 


Why does it sell | 
so well? | 


Because it has always given better satis- | 
faction than any other. 

Because in 22 years there have not been any ;) 
complaints, but thousands of compli- 
ments. 








We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can surboty do? BEAUTY. 
PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, No 


LOSS. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 











Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sel] 
the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


The following dealers handle our Foundation exclusively : 


G.. Bi, Es Coe ccccedicvcsweute Watertown, Wis. = Dee Bs Gh oaks ckcccivadvasban High Hill, Mo. 
E. Kretchmer....... ocv beenees sae, Ba 8 4 So Middlebury, Vt 

pe eee Wetumpka, Ala. . Ww. Bittenbender............. Knoxville, Towa 
Portland Seed Co........ . Portland, Oregon. PR ay ey St. Cloud, Minn. 
CR SR eee pe St. Joseph, Mo. Pierce Seed and Produce Co....... Pueblo, Colo. 
ee ee ere Grand Rapids, Mich, F.. Foulger & Sons............ -Ogden, Utah, 
5. Nysewander... sesseeeecee esse DOS Moines Iowa R. H. Schmidt & Co. .......... . Sheboy gan, Wis, 
Inter-State Mfg. Co......ccceeecees Hudson, Wis. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. The Classic in Bee-Culture— 
Price, $1.25, by mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 
at all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 




















cor Apiarian ©<LEAHY MEG, CO),, 2383: 13th' stomata, ne 


*9 404 Broadway, E. St. Louis, ill 


Eastern Bee=-Keepers! 


Furnishing bee-keepers with practical appliances to use in producing honey in marketal 








shape so they will receive the highest price for it, is our principal business. If you are in the 
EAST you will make a great mistake if you send WEST for your Supplies, wait several weeks, a0 
pay a big freight bill, when you can get them in a few days, at as low a price, and less freight t 
pay. Our Catalog willexplain. Itis Free. THINK IT OVER. We carry a large stock and th 
quality is of the best. We also own two Apiaries and sell 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 


These Apiaries are run for HONEY and pay well, as the bees are hustlers. 


Untested Queens, 60 cents; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.70. 
Tested Queens eee .. $1.00 each. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N.}. Y. 








BEE-SUPPLIES! 


We have the best equipt factory in the West." Caps aci')s 
one carload a day; and carry the largest stock and greé 
est variety of everything needed in the apiary, assurit 
BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, and prompt shipmen 
Illustrated Catalog, 72 pages, Free. 


We also manufacture Tanks of either wood or ga" 4h 
steel, all sizes, any form, for all purposes. Price 1's 











Aaaress E, KRETCHMER, RED OAK, IOWA. 








7A13t Please mention Bee Journal when ~ a  —— 








@SS~ Don’t fail to mention the Bee Journal when writing advertisers: 





